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SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


When busy day had sunk to sleep, 
And gloom had veil’d the sky, 

And we a thoughtful vigil keep 
While silent hours fleet by ; 

The taper’s glance then may we mark 
On dim-seen objects fall, 

Portraying fitfully and dark 
Their shadows on the wall. 


Thus to our soul in musings come 
The phantoms of the past ; 
Fair scenes of youth, a distant home, 
Hopes, joys, too sweet to last: 
Real no more—no longer bright, 
Obeying mem’ry’s call-- ’ 
They come, but show in mem’ry’s light, 
As shadows on the wall. 


And they, the parted, and the dead, 
Unutterably dear : 

Around them still Love’s light is shed, 
Shining on Sorrow’s tear. 

But chang’d is every hue—alas, 
How dim and silent all; 

Across the pensive mind they pass, 
Like shadows on the wall. 


~The radiant sun of glowing days, 

The moonlight’s tender beam, 

The social hearth’s domestic blaze, 
The watchful taper’s gleam ; 

Love’s torch, and Mem’ry’s lamp, where’er, 
In cot or stately hall, 

They shine, too sure they image there 
A shadow on the wall. 


Lights of this world! since thus ye be 
Associate with shade, 

O for yon realm, wherein to see 
A better light display’d! 

There is no cloud, nor changeful ray, 
Nor night with sable pall ; 

There tears and sorrows pass away, 
Like shadows from the wall. 





“CAULD KAIL IN ABERDEEN,” 


“There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
When blood runs quick in all besides ; 
The dilettante Scot serene 
Shows his blank face, whate’er betides. 
When Russian treason’s dragged to bar, 
Despite each diplomatic screen,— 
When England brands the lying Czar— 
“ There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen.” 


“There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
When marching squadrons shake the street ; 
Nor drum, nor fife, nor bayonet’s sheen, 
Can move his pulse’s even beat ; 
When our great navies, bound for war, 
With iron mouths salute the Queen, 
And England thrills from shore to shore— 
“There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen.” 


“There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
When news of gallant deeds is brought ; 
Of Oltenitza’s blood-stained green, 
Citate’s fight so stoutly fought ; 
When from Silistria’s leaguered hold, 
The Russian turns with hang dog mien, 
And England bids “ God speed the bold!’ 
** There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen.” 


“There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
Though universal England weeps, 
"When after anguish, short but keen, 
In Russian grave poor Giffard sleeps. 
What is the Tiger’s loss to him? 
’Tis but one frigate less, 1 ween— 
So while our eyes with tears are dim, 
“ There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen.” 


“ There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
When Lyndhurst, with his load of years, 
The same stout heart he still hath been, 
Speaks out bold truths among his peers ; 
What though Russ lies to Europe’s eyes 
He bare and brand, with logic clean, 
A joke—a sneer—will save replies— 
“ And cauld kail in Aberdeen.” 


Still “ cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 

At lies and truth—at loss and gain— 
But what are we--thus meek and mean, 

To brook command of such a brain? 
Up—England—up! and with a shout 

To startle e’en that Stoic spleen— 
In honest Saxon thunder out, 

Down with “ cauld kail ” and Aberdeen ! 





THE ASTRONOMY OF COMETS.* 


Placed on the vast theatre of th i ‘ 

: : M e physical universe, and endowed with 
peg for deciphering its glorious mechanism, man has spread out be- 
of ohinn a8 @ ground work for his meditations, an inexhaustible variety 

jects which are calculated either to excite his admiration by their 
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intrinsic beauty and by the harmony of their mutual arrangements, or to 
inspire him with awe by the grandeur of conception which is stamped 
upon their features, and by the sentiments of irresistible power which 
they convey to his mind. 

Amid the profusion of sublime and beautiful productions which are 
thus found to characterise the immense empire of the natural world and 
which exhibit in their numberless combinations unequivocal evidence of 
a wise and beneficent First Cause, there is no class of facts which tend to 
produce so deep an impression on the mind, or to exercise over it so gene- 
ral and so fascinating an influence as those which have been disclosed by 
the stady of astronomy. This peculiar charm is mainly attributable to 
the innate sublimity of the truths relating to astronomical science ; but it 
is beyond doubt fostered also in some degree by the social position which 
man occupies in the midst of creation. The mind loves occasionally to 
escape from,the saddening conflict of passions and interests which per- 
petually distract its attention on the scene of earthly existence and, win 
ing its way to the innumerable orbs which ype in the illimitable re- 
gions of space, contemplates with delight those stupendous mechanisms 
in which order and harmony reign triumphant ; wherein the most exalted 
intellect finds an unbounded field for the exercise of its powers, and the 
most fertile imagination endeavours in vain to exhaust the glorious pano- 
rama which crowds upon its vision. 

With the exception of a total eclipse of the sun, there is no astronomi- 
cal phenomenon which excites so general and so absorbing an interest as 
the apparition of a comet in the heavens. The extraordinary aspeet by 
which bodies of this class are distinguished, tbeir rare visibility to mortal 
eyes, and the unexpected manner in which they frequently burst forth 
upon the gaze of mankind, account for the earnest though fleeting atten- 
tion which they extort from the busy multitude. From what distant pro- 
vince of the celestial regions has the mysterious strangercome? Whence 
those pale locks and that luminous train by which it presents so striking 
a contrast to all the other objects which epangle in the starry vault ?— 
What end can be subserved in the economy of creation by the transient 
visit of such a body to the solar system? Such area few of the questions 
which the appearance of a comet in the heavens suggests to the mind of 
thé spectator who, on ordinary occasions, can look around with absolute 
indifference upon the beauteous vesture of creation. 

With respect to the more enlightened class of individuals who expe- 
rience great delight in contemplating the operation of physical princi- 
ples, but are debarred by the duties of their avocations in life from the 
strict prosecution of scientific inquiries, the apparition of a comet is preg- 
nant with deep interest, inasmuch as it not unfrequently serves to afford 
a satisfactory verification of some of the more abstruse theories of astro 
nomical science. Who of such persons that remembers the last apparition 
of Halley’s comet in 1835 does not assent to the truth of this statement ? 
As the time that had been fixed beforehand for the return of the comet to 
the perihelion drew nigh, and the veteran astronomer was calmly looking 
forward to the approaching triumph of his theories, it seemed on the other 
hand to the mere amateur of the science as if, even after all which had 
been said and written on the subject, the question was to be once more 
decided, whether the principle of the mutual attraction of matter might 
be aught else than a dream of the imagination, useful merely for supply- 
ing a field of intellectual exercise to the mathematician ; or whether, as 
had been announced by the immortal Newton, it constitutes the all-per- 
vading agent which binds surrounding objects to the earth, and controls 
the vast bodies of the universe in their movements. And when the ex- 
pected stranger, after an absence of somewhat more than seventy-six 
years, finally reappeared in the very place assigned beforehand by theory, 
and exactly at the prescribed time, who was there so dull as to feel insen- 
sible to the sublime majesty of physical laws ; or who so devoid of all as- 
piration for the advancement of his species as not to exult in the triumph 
of the human intellect which was so strikingly typified by that event? 

Comets generally consist of a pale nebulous mass, more or less con- 
densed towards the centre, and accompanied by a long train of light, 
termed the tail. The roundish mass of nebulous matter to which the tail 
is appended is called the head of the comet. Sometimes there is observed 
within it a very bright point, indicative of the existence of a solid sub- 
stance. This is termed the nucleus. In most cases, however, there ap- 
pears to be simply a gradual condensation of the nebulous matter to- 
wards the centre. On some occasions, the more condensed part in the 
centre of the head has exhibited a round planetary asptct. The hazy at- 
mosphere which is seen to envelop the head of a comet constitutes the 
coma, whence is derived the appellation of comet, or hairy star, by which 
bodies of this class are generally distinguished. 

A great number of comets have been discovered in modern times which 
have not been visible to the naked eye. Such bodies, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, have exhibited simply the aspect of a round nebulous mass 
of light, highly condensed towards the centre, but without the usual ap- 
pendage of the tail. These are called telescopic comets. Their number 
has been rapidly increasing in recent times, from the great activity of as- 
tronomical observation in every part of the civilized world. 

Although the more conspicuous comets are generally characterized by 
those peculiar features to which we have already referred, there are seve- 
ral instances recorded in history of comets being visible to the naked eye, 
which could not be distinguished by their mere aspect from the stars 
around them. Thus the comet of 1585, according to Tycho Brahé, pos- 
sessed neither tale nor coma, but appeared perfectly round, like a planet. 
The comets of 1665 and 1763 exhibited also a similar aspect. 

Comets have, in some instances, shone with such intense brilliancy as 
to be visible in the daytime. Thus it is recorded in ancient history that, 
in the year 43 a. p., during the celebration of the games in honour of Ve- 
nus, there appeared a comet at Rome which was plainly visible before 
sunset. In the year 1106 4. p., there appeared a comet which was visi- 
ble over all Europe, and which, to use the language of Matthew Paris, 
was situate within a distance of one cubit from the sun. The conclusion 
obviously deducible from this expression (which, if interpreted literally, 
is devoid of any meaning whatever) is, that the comet was visible in full 
sunshine. In the year 1402, there appeared two very splendid comets, 
both of which are stated to have been visible in the daytime. In 1532, 
the ichabitants of Milan, according to Cardan, were alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a comet, which could be seen with the naked eye, while the 
.8un was yet above the horizon. In 1577, Tycho Brahé perceived the 
comet of that year, before sunset, with the nakedeye,as he was returning 
home from a fishing-excursion. In 1744, there appeared a very splendid 
oomet which was generally visible over all Europe, and which, in several 
places, was seen distinctly without optical aid in thedaytime. The great 
comet of 1843, by far the most brilliant of the present century, was seen 
with the naked eye in various parts of the world, almost in the immediate 
Vicinity of the sun. The comet of 1847, discovered by Mr. Hind, was visi- 
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ble in the daytime by the aid of a powerful telescope. The third comet 
of 1853, which our readers will recollect to have been visible about the 
end of August, and which formed so conspicuous an object in the heavens 
shortly after sunset, was observed with the telescope in daylight by Mr. 
Hartnup, of the Liverpool Observatory ; and also, at all hours of the day, 
by M. Julius Schmidt, a German astronomer. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to ascertain the absolute 
magnitude of the nucleusof a comet ; but, in consequence of the difficulty 
which has been experienced in defining the exact limits of the nucleus in 
apy individual case, the results which have been obtained relatively to 
this point are not entitled to much confidence. It may be stated that, 
in general, not merely are the nuclei of different comets very unequal in 
magnitude, when compared with each other, but that the nucleus of one 
and the same comet is subject to a great variation of magnitude d 

the period of the visibility of the comet. Thus, Sir William Hi 


g- | concluded from his measures that the nucleus of the first comet of 1811 


had a diameter of only 428 miles, whereas he found that the second comet 
of the same year had a nucleus the diameter of which equalled 2640 miles. 
Again, with respect to Halley’s comet, Mr. Maclear concluded from his 
measures of the nucleus on the 24th of January, that its diameter could 
not be less than 97,000 miles; while, on the other hand, the same comet, 
previous to its paszage of the perihelion, exhibited a bright nucleus vary- 
ing at different times, from 250 to 1000 miles. 
Hitherto it has been found impossible to ascertain whether the nucleus 
of a comet is composed of a solid substance, or whether it consists merely 
of nebulous matter in a high state of condensation. The passage of the 
nucleus of a comet over a star would seem to offer a favourable criterion 
for deciding this point, but such an occurrence has not yet been satisfac- 
torily observed by any astronomer. In some instances the nucleus of a 
comet may possibly consist of a solid body of smal! dimensions ; in many 
others, it appears to be nothing more than an agglomeration of nebulous 
matter. 
The nebulosity which surrounds the nucleus of a comet, and which con- 
stitutes the head, seems to be generally composed of a remarkably pellu- 
cid substance. This is proved by the fact of very small stars being dis, 
tinctly visible when the nebulosity of the comet has been interposed 
between them and the earth. Sir John Herschel has recorded a striking 
observation of this kind in reference to Biela’s comet on the occasion of 
its visibility in 1832. The comet having passed over a small cluster of 
stars of the sixteenth or seventeenth magnitude, the appearance presented 
was that of a nebula partly resolvable into stars. The most trifling f 
would have effaced the stars; but, in the present instance, they sti 
continued to be visible, although the cometic matter interposed between 
them and the observer must have been at least 50,000 miles in thickness. 
The following numbers, relative to the dimensions of the heads of come- 
tary bodies, are given by Mr. Hind in his interesting work on Comets - 


Diameter of head, 
Miles. 
The grand comet of 1811 .. . 1,125,000 
Comet of Halley, 1836 357,000 
Comet of Encke, 1828... . 812,000 
Comet of Lexell, 1770... . 204,000 
The first comet of 1847. . : 25,500 


structure. In many instances this mysterious appendage is recorded te 
have been visible to the naked eye as a huge beam of light spanning over 
a great extent of the starry vault, and causing the comet to present a 
most alarming aspect. According to Longomontanus, the great comet of 
1618 was accompanied by a tail 104° in length. The tail of the comet of 
1680 extended over an are of 90°. Thecomet of 1843 was observed, under 
favourable circumstances, to have a tail 65° in length. It may be remarked 
that the apparent length which the tail of acomet exhibits in any assigned 
part of its orbit has been found to depend toa great extent upon the puri 

of the climate of the place of observation. This might te anticipated, 
from our knowledge of the extreme tenuity of the substance bee erm | 
the tail of a comet, as demonstrated by the fact that it is incapable 
concealing very faint stars by its interposition between them and the 
earth. 

The direction of the tail of a comet, in space, is found to be regulated 
by a very remarkable law, being in general relatively to the head, oppo- 
site to the region in which the sun is situate, so that a line joining the 
centre of the sun and that of the comet would, if prolonged beyond the 
latter point, coincide with the axis of the comet’s tail. This interesting 
fact was first established in Europe by Apian, an astronomer of the six- 
teenth century, from his observations of the comet of 1531, and a few other 
comets which appeared about the same time. The late M. Ed. Biot, how- 
ever, the eon of the distinguished philosopher of that name, has shown very 
conclusively that the same fact had been known to the Chinese observers 
from a very early age. 

The law which determines the direction of the tails of comets, like all 
other laws of nature, is liable to be modified, in a greater or less degree, 
by the operation of disturbing causes. Thus it has been found that the 
axis of the tail, instead of coinciding exactly with the prolongation of an 
imaginary line joining the centres of the comet and the sun, gradually in- 
clines, as the distance from the head increases, towards the region recent- 
ly traversed by the tail, causing the latter to exhibit a slight curvature, 
more especially towards its extremity. 

Instances are recorded of comets which exhibited two or even more 
tails. According to Bessel, the great comet of 1807 was furnished with 
two tails, one making an angle of 8° with the prolongation of the radius 
rector, and the other, which was fainter, making an angle of 29° with the 
same line. The comet which appeared towards the close of the year 
1823 exhibited two tails, one extending in the usual direction, and the 
other turned in the opposite direction, or towards the sun. The great 
comet of 1843 was observed in some places to have a lateral tail issuing 
from the original one, at a distance of about 10° from the head, and ex- 
tending to a much greater length than its prototype. A comet discover- 
ed in 1851 had two tails, one extending in the usual direction, and the 
other towards the sun. 

It has been found that in general the light of a comet is not uniform, 
being brighter on the side bounding the region towards which the comet is 
travelling. It would appear that thisinteresting phenomenon was first re- 
— by Wendelin, on the occasion of the apparition of the great comet 
of 1618. 

The absolute dimensions of the tail of a comet are in many instances, 80 
immense as almost to exceed belief, were not the results founded upon in- 
controvertible data. The tail of the great comet of 1618 was 50 millions 
of miles in length. The comet of 1680 was accompanied by a tail 100 
millions of miles long. The tail of the great comet of 1843 exieaded to 
the prodigious length of 150 millions of miles! 3 

it is a remarkable fact, that while all the planets, without exception, 
revolve in one common direction, namely, from west to east, ihrough 
south, the comets, on the other band, revolve, some in this and others in 
the opposite direction. In the former case the motion is said to be direct, 
and in the latter it is termed retrograde. Mr. Hind states that out of 194 
comets, whose orbits were calculated previous to the year 1849, the move- 





ments of 94 were direct, while those of 100 were retrograde. 


The tail of a comet is, undoubtedly, the most interesting part of its - 
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aspec by ‘a comet, when visible to the naked eye, is in 
— 80 nae sold that mankind bas been prone, in all ages, to 
regard such phenomena with great terror, as the harbingers of some im- 
ding disaster. It would appear. however, that in some of Ger- 
_ es inbabitants no lenger look upon bodies of this clase with a feel- 
ing a alarm, but on the contrary, as them Myer. oome a 
ity. t states, that in utifa : 

tions of future prosperit Hum seutital val. 


the Rhine and the Moselle it is firmly believed b 
=. het ‘comets exercise a beneficial influence upon the ripening of the 


vert respect to the physical constitution and movements of cometary 
bodies, the most fallacious notions continued for many ages to be enter- 
tained, even by the more rational class of inquirers. If, indeed, we are 
to believe the assertion of Appolonius Myndius, the Pythagoreans sup- 
comets to be permanent bodies revolving round the sun, like the 
planets. This doctrine, so worthy of the founders of the true system of 
astronomy, if really entertained by that sect, was subsequently coasigaed 
to oblivion by the followers of the Aristotelian school of philosophy. who 
contended that comets are bodies of merely transient existence, generated 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere. The fallacy of this doctrine was 
first effectually demonstrated by Tycho Brahé, who found, by bis own ob- 
servations, that the path traversed by the comet of 1577 must have been 
situate far beyond the region of the moon’s orbit. It was reserved for 
Newton to discover that comets are subject to the law of gravitation, like 
the other bodies of the planetary system, and that, in virtue of this prin- 
ciple, they revolve in determinate orbits round the sun, The movements 
of comets have ever since been investigated by astronomers upon princi- 
similar to those employed in the theory of the planetary movements. 
fore noticing the results which have been achieved in this interesting 
branch of astronomy, let us glance briefly at the accounts of some of the 
more remarkable comets of which history makes mention. 

Diodorus Sicalus bas stated that, in the first year of the 102nd Olym- 

(or the year 371 4 p.), there appeared in the heavens a train of light 
of extraordinary splendour. Aristotle also alludes to this comet in one 
of his works, He says that on the first night the head was not seen, hav- 
ing been too near the sun. On the second night, it had removed a little 
from the sun, and was visible in the evening. After it had set, the tail 
was still visible as a briliiant train of light, extending over a third of the 

vens, or, in other words, over an arc of 60°. 

In the year 389 a.p., a comet was visible in Europe, which is stated by 
contemporary historians to have almost rivalled the planet Venus in 
brilliancy. They describe the head as composed of several small stars. 
The tail was sword-shaped. The whole phenomenon resembled a burning 
lamp, with the flame extending upwards from the horizon. The sight of 
this ‘‘ prodigy” is said to have inspired the greatest terror. 

In the year 1264, a very splendid comet appeared, which is said to have 
been accompanied by a tail 100° in length. It was generally believed 
at the time of its apparition to have presaged the death of Pope Urban 
IV., who expired in the autumn of the same year. This comet has been 
atrongly suspected to be identical with one which subsequently appeared 
in the year 1556, and which may probably again revisit our system in the 
present century. 

In the year 1402 a.p., there appeared two of the most splendid comets 
vecorded in history, both of which, as already remarked, were visible in 
the daytime. In 1456, a magnificent comet was visible, which is said to 
have been accompanied by a train 60° in length. The accounts respect- 
ing this comet are more than usually interesting, in consequence of its 
having been an apparition of the famous comet of Halley. It inspired 

t terror on this occasion, in consequence of its apparition being con- 
mporaneous with the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, under 
Mahomet Il. In order to avert the consequences of its baneful influence, 
Pope Calixtus II. ordered prayers to be offered up on account of it in all 
the Western churches; at the same time he issued a bull, in which he 
anathematized both the Turks and the comet. 

Allusion has already been made to the comets of 1531 and 1577. The 
seventeenth century is distinguished by two apparitions of Halley’s comet, 
viz.—-the comets of 1607 and 1682. Famous comets also appeared in the 
years 1618, 1652, 1664, 1665, 1680, and 1689. The comet of 1680 will 
ever be memorable in the history of astronomy, for having furnished the 
data by which Newton was enabled to verify his theory respecting the 
movements of cometary bodies in general. 

Two very conspicuous comets were visible in the eighteenth century, 
exclusive of an apparition of Halley’s comet in 1759. The comet of 1744 





feel that—I liked William. Not that we were ever foolish as young peo- 
ple of our age will be ; he was too manly to “ pay attention”’—I was too 
frank to play the young lady in love. Besides, what couple could do the 
sentimental, with a parcel of children ever at their heels? I think we 
were hardly alone together a minute all daylong. But somehow, in that 
quaint country-house, our lives grew together day by — early 
morniog when I woke to hear his step on the gravel-whlk and bis whistle 
alorg the garden below my window—through field-rambles, and rides, 
and afternoon saunters up and down the yew-tree walk--until the last 
quiet half-hour, when his merry face grew serious, and his careless, boy’s 
voice low, manly, aad sweet, as he read the evening chapter for grand- 
mamma. Then we used to bid good-night on the stair-case, and my heart 
sank back into its grave self, till his whistle came in with the birds’ morn- 
ing songs at my window, and I woke up again to another happy day. 

hus [ had lived, thinking only of each bour as it passed--each morn- 
ing, evening, noon, and night, until—William kissed me. 
I woke up at dawn, feeling sad and strange. My head ached--I was 
not used to weeping and wakefulness. Why had I been so foolish? And 
all for nothing! For in the broad sunsbine at first it seemed like nothing. 
And little Ada crept into my bed, and put her sleepy lips to mine. She 
did not know--ay, it must bave meant that, he would not have done it 
else, for he was of a shy earnest nature, though so merry--William loved 
me. 
Still I felt strange—happy, but strange. 
William was not in the room when I came down to breakfast, but there 
was the little white rose that I always found on my plate. I took it up 
—it looked different to all the other many roses he had given me. But 
when he came in with Ada in his band, and one of bis own little brothers 
riding on his back, we said, “‘ Good morning, William,” * Good morning, 
Mary,” in our usual way. He was so merry, and looked such a mere boy, 
it seemed impossible that we were in truth such children. It was abso- 
lately ridiculous in me to have had such serious, even sad, thoughts as I 
had had the few hours before. 
So all the morning we became children again, William and I among 
our two sets of young folks, and except for an occasional grave look be- 
yond bis years, or a sweet, fond, quiet smile turned downwards on me 
when we walked together, I should bave thought it all a mistake of mine 
that he was, or wished to be, anything besides what everybody kaew he 
was--my loving cousin William. 
I do not think he would tell-—-or any one--from any word or manner of 
mine—that I had ever for a single hour felt as aught but his cousin 
Mary. 
We made the most of that day—-for it was the last when we two should 
be sole regents of the little flock at the Ivies. Another guest was coming 
—a grown-up young lady, twenty-one years old, an orphan, and her own 
mistress. She had been educated abroad, and now was going, or wishing 
to go again on the continent, as a governess, so she said, and wrote to 
grandmamma, who rather uawillingly invited her here, which we were 
all very sorry for. as none of us knew the least in the world about her ex- 
cept that ber name was Melanie Blacquiere. 
William pulled many comical, wry faces at having to drive to the coach 
to meet her, and seemed quite determined not to like Miss Blacquiere at 
all. 
“Ob, Mary, Mary,” he said, as he put me and Ada and James out of 
the phaeton, to walk home; “ we are so happy, just you and I and the 
children. When shall we have one of our drives and walks again ?”’ 
Ah, when, indeed! I could see his fond, kind look, as he leaned over 
the carriage--the look which only came into his eyes when they turned 
tewards me. William, William! we all change,—little blame to us for it ; 
7 eee eyes spoke true that day. 

We gathered at the hall door, in great curiosity, to see William come 
back with Miss Blacquiere, who to us was quite an awful personage. A 
governess, too. We hoped she would always sit in the parlour, and pay 
visits with grandmamma to the Rectory and elsewhere, and take no no- 
tice of us. We pitied William, and wondered whatever he would find to 
talk to her upon, during the long drive home. 

But he seemed to have got through it pretty well—at least to judge by 
the way they both were laughing as they drove up the garden, and Wil- 
liam handed her down with the grace and self possession of a grown-up 
cavalier. I ought to have said, that though but eighteen, he was very 
manly-looking, strong, and tall. 

Miss Blacquiere was quite a little person, and not grave or ancient in 
the least ; she hardly looked so old as I. I did not notice whether she 





is one of the most splendid of which history makes mention. On the Ist 
of February it appeared more brilliant than Sirius. On the 8th it equalled 
Jupiter. On the lst of March it was distinctly visible to the naked eye 
in the daytime. According to Chésaux, it had six tails spread ont in the 
form of an immense fan. This statement, however, is not confirmed by 
any other contemporary observer. The comet of 1769 was remarkable 
for the magnificent tail by which it was accompanied. 

The first comet of 1811 will ever be regarded as one of the most memo- 
rable of modern times. It was originally discovered by Flaguerges, at 
Viviers, on the 26th of March in that year. In the autumn it became a 
very conspicuous object, more especia)ly to the inhabitants of the northern 
countries of Europe, to whom it continued to be visible during the whole 
night, in consequence of its vicinity to the celestial pole. About the be- 
ginning of October it attained its greatest splendour. The tail was then 
about 25° in length and 6° in breadth. The absolute length was at least 
one hundred millions of miles, and the breadth fifteen millions of miles.* 
It was last seen on the 17th of August, 1812, by Wisniewski, a Russian 
astronomer. The physical features of this celebrated comet were ob- 
served with great attention by Sir William Herschel. The theory of its 

. Movement in space formed the subject of much profound investigation by 
Bessel and other contemporary astronomers. It was found to revolve in 
an elliptic orbit, the time of revolution being about 2888 years. 

From the great length of time during which this comet continued visi- 
ble to the naked eye, and the favourable season of the year at which it 
attained its greatest splendour, its presence in the heavens produced a 
dep ‘impression throughout all Europe. The effect was increased by the 
eveiilal character of the period daring which it appeared. The sangui- 
nary drama which was then being enacted on the theatre of Europe rivet- 
ted itself inseparably in the imaginations of the people with the awful 
apparition which continued, from night to night, to light up with its por- 
tentous glare the region around the nortbern pole of the heavens. No- 
where, perhaps, did the comet so earnestly excite the attention of the 
mass of the people as in these islands, Its visibility occurred just at the 
time when the mighty conqueror of continental Europe had reached the 
zenith of his power, when the protracted struggle in which England was 

aged had begun to exercise a disheartening influence on the minds 

even of the most sanguine of her sons, and when her very existence as an 
independent nation hung trembling in the balance. Numerous and con- 
flicting were the opinions entertained respecting the mysterious visitant. 
By some persons it was supposed to be a messenger of divine displeasure, 
which presaged the approaching downfall of the bitherto unconquered 
ped of Eagland. Others who regarded the apparition in a more cheer- 
l aspect, believed it to be the star of Bethlehem, which was sent to an- 
nounce the return of peace to a distracted world. 
The return of Halley’s comet to the perihelion, in 1835, was one of the 
most interesting astronomical events of the present century. We shall 
presently give a more detailed account of this celebrated comet.—-( To be 
concluded next week.) 





MY GOUSIN WILLIAM. 


A SIMPLE TALE. 


I was as sure as one human heart could be of another that my cousin 
William loved me. Not that we ever spoke of such a thing, being mere 
children—I seventeen, he eighteen—keeping June holidays at our grand- 
mother’s house. It was an understood thing in our family that no cou- 
gins were allowed to fall in love or Warry, so our fondness was of course 
mere brother-and-sister liking. I thought it so till one evening coming 
home from the rectory, my grandmother and the rector buug a long way 
behind, we stood looking up at Orion, and there, in the starlight, under 
Cape hedge, William kissed me, 

illiam kissed me. I smile as I write 
not a word, nor he either, when I parted from him and went up to my 
os — Pang «wea — weeping. Of course we could never 
married—io fact, the notion of marriage ¢ ¢ 
ot forge += gt [okey as had kissed og arerene yma t' 
e only been at The Ivies three weeks—-the two fi i i 
he and I were eldest children—yet for a fortnight I had ‘ena 
that William liked me, and for the last few days I had begua dimly to 


* The tail, according to Admiral Smyth (who had ; 
serving the comet from a line-of-battle ship while eaplored note pote 
mouth in the blockade of the French fleet at Toulon), wag composed of pea § 
@iverging beams of pate light, slightly coloured, which made an angle of 15° 
or 20°, and gta more ; both = ne a little bent cubweet pr td 
space between m was comparatively obscure.— Cycle of Celestial Obj 
vol. i. p. 219. ; of Celestial Objects, 


it now—but then, though I said 








was pretty, until William called me aside, and asked me if I did not think 
ber so? I said, “‘ Yes,” of course, as indeed anybody would. She had a 
skin like a rose-leaf—delicate features—laughing eyes. In fact, her face 
bad but one fault, though William looked astonished when I mentioned it, 
--a certain opacity of expression, like a beautifully shaped lantern with 
the light taken out. For all else, though rather Frenchified, she was very 
agreeable indeed. The children liked her--grandmamma liked her—Wil 
liam—yes, William evidently liked her. Into such an abundance there 
was no need for me to throw my mite, so I hesitated a little, to see and 
judge first, being always rather stingy in the small coin of love. 
Melanie—every body called her Melanie after she had been here a week 
and a half--had now been with us a week, joining in all our amusements, 
playing with the children, though not quite so much as she did at first, 
saying they tired her; and she seemed very soon to grow tired of things 
and people. She had bestowed an immensity of friendship and confidence 
on me when she first came ; but gradually it faded out. It might be my 
fault—I do not know. ButI may as well tell the truth, I did not like 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was not out of selfishness or wicked jealousy, God knows. Because 
sv sure was I of—things which no one else saw or guessed—-that it never 
entered my mind to be jealous. William might talk with her, or walk 
with her, and she seemed to like hanging on bis arm, and patronizing bim 
as a woman of twenty-one will patronize a boy of eighteen, yet it never 
troubled me in the least, any more than if she had been Miss Miles, the 
Rector’s sister, who kept his house, and was nobody knew how old. It 
never entered into my head as a probability that—what any one more 
— must have seen was not only possible, but extremely pro- 

able. 

Still I did not like Melanie. She made a confidante of me, doubtless 
wishing to show off before a simple country maiden seventeen years old ; 
and then I found out by slow degrees her real character. There are not 
many women like her, I trust in God! at least, net Englishwomen. Suf- 
fice it, that she was altogether false, a painted show, a beautiful foulness, 
a creature that reverenced nothing, believed in nothing, loved nothing, 
a women with some brain, no heart, and no soul. 

Of course, being young and inexperienced, 1 was some time in finding 
out the whole of this, but I very soon saw enough to make me shrink from 
her, shocked and deceived. I kept it to myseli—there was no one at the 
— me to tell anything to but William—and how could I tell Wil- 

iam? 

Nevertheless, our way of life at the Ivies was completely altered, and the 
change came very gradually—so that no one noticed it, scarcely even I, 
until I began to find out that I was left all day ever with the children, 
while she and William were habitually together. At last the little ones 
grumbied--saying Cousin William was not so nice as he used to be—that 
he was getting too much of a man to play with them now; and liked 
best to go about all day with Melanie. One day they told him so to bis 
face, and William blushed scarlet but said nothing. This struck me as 
strange, for he was of a quick temper, and could not avoid giving word 
for word. When he went away, I scolded the children quietly for teazing 
him, and showed them it was only his good-nature and politeness to a 
stranger. And I truly thought so myself—knowing, or believing, how 
impossible it was a noble lad like William could have any sympathy 
with such a woman as Melanie Blacquiere. For bher—she would get 


soon as she found some one else equally useful. 
This came to pass. 


been such a charming girl in the village for years, Miss Miles said. 
away ; so I held my tongue. 
William continually to take her walks and rides. 


She was well satisfied 


went out with them again next day. 


that sweet-tempered, kind Cousin William, was “ very cross indeed.”’ 








tired of bis company, as she did of everything else, and set him free as 


; The rector and bis sister called, and like most 
other folk, took a very great fancy to Miss Blacquiere. There had not 


Such a merry, warm-hearted, innocent youngthing! ‘ Warm hearted!” 

“ innocent! ”--Heaven belp us all! But I bad not courage to be that 

mean thing—a backbiter and tell-tale; and she would soon be clear 
? 


The second week of Melanie’s visit matters changed. There was nothing4 
but dining and going between the Rectory and the Ivies. No wanting of 


with the padgy little rector and his posy sister for company. Trae—she 
made game of them for our entertainment every night; but then she 


William had never cared for the Miles’s; still he went there with or for 
Miss Blacquiere every day. He said it was bat polite, as he was the only 
gentleman at the Ivies, and she was my grandmother’s guest, But often 
he came home aloue, and wandered about the garden restless and cross, 
For now, sometimes, the children said, and, alas! I could not deny it, 


“ Can’t you stay with us one afternoon—just this one afternoon? ”’ 





a" 


Nobody wants you at the rectory to-day, and we want you dreadfully 
Cousin William.” " 

He was very fond of Ada always. He came and sat down with us on 
Me Why an t at Meriton Abbey to-day with M 

“ Why are you not a eriton 'y to-day wit elanie 
Miles’s? You like Meriton.”’ r oF te 

“ No—I did not want to go.” 

“ Perhaps,” Ada said wickedly--she was a precocious little th 
“ Perhaps, Cousin William, nobody wanted you ? 
I beard her.”’ 

He looked startled a moment, then laughed. ‘“ Oh, so did I. 
only her jest. She issuch a merry creature, isn’t she, Mary?” 

“ Very merry.” 

“ T don’t think you like her as much as the rest do?”’ 

“DoT not, William? Well, I can’t like everybody, Do you like her 
so very much, then?” For I wanted to know if he did, and had s0 rare 
opportunities now of asking him any serious question. 

But he passed this off with a jest, and went on plucking the thorns oft 
a branch of wild roses. 

““ Why do you do that? Who is it for?” 

“ Only Melanie; she wants it for her hair to-night, and one wouldn't 
like her to wear any thorns.” 

‘* IT hate Melanie,” said Ada, pettishly. “ You never do anything for 
us children now; it’s always Melanie. I shouldn’t wonder if, supposing 
you were big enough, you wanted to be Melanie’s sweetheart. The maids 
say so.’ And Ada, after having thrown her shaft, ran away. 

“Oh, William!” I turned to him, half laughing at the idea. 
face startled—even shocked me. “ Ob, William!” 

“ It’s quite true, Mary.” 

He roee up, and left me sitting by myself alone. 

How well I remember that long still afternoon, lying on the hay, with 
Ada and the rest playing a little distance off, and the sound of scythes 
sharpening and wood-pigeons cooing in the plantation, and the great 
wide starry blue sky overhead, with not a single cloud. 

I hope no one will think that I was what people call “ disappointed,” 
That William and I should ever be married, which I always knew athing 
as impossible as that the sun should go down eastward through that mid- 
summer sky. As soon as he went out into the world our cousinly fond- 
ness would of necessity “ fade into the light of common day :”’ but it wag 
sweet while it lasted, And now to find it all a mistake,—to know myself 
only second in his thoughts—that though he dearly liked me, he loved 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was suffered when young, suffered and over soon, in a few hours, so 
far as any personal pain was concerned, but at the time it was a sharp 
pang. For years the scent of a hayfield made me turn sick and cold. 

By supper time, when we met, I had conquered everything ; he was my 
dear Cousin William once more, and I was bis faithful cousin Mary, 

Now began a new life—full of new interests, pains, and fears; we 
never said another confidential word together ; but since I could read 
William’s heart in his face, my eyes were rarely off him from morning til) 
night. He was greatly altered ; it was more a man’s passion than a boy’s 
that was consuming him. He did not follow her about, or whine, or sigh, 
or make a fool of himself, as young lovers generally do ; but I sometimes 
caught him gazing at her when no one saw, and I felt he would have laid 
down his life for that woman. 

That woman, who was—what I knew her to be. 

If William had loved a girl of his age--a girl he could have married 
—above all a good, innocent, noble girl; but for him to love Melanie 
Blacquiere! Whether he thought it hopeless I cannot tell ; probably no 
young lover ever does think the maddest passion quite hopeless ; but any 
one in their senses could see that Melanie cared no more for him than she 
did for any one else who was amusing and useful to her, while the use 
and amusement of them lasted. As for marrying William, why, she had 
told me over and over again that she only wanted “un bon parti’— 
that love was mere nonsense and sham, that all husbands were alike 
after the honeymoon. “It would be very convenient for her to be mar- 
ried soon,” she said, “instead of going out governessing ; and as for 
the bridegroom, why, she would take whatever heaven sent and be 
thankful.” 

She repeated this to me with smiles and smirks, one night when she 
sat at my bed’s foot, having come home from a party at the rectory. And 
that very evening William had been talking to grandmamma and me, 
arguing whether, instead of his beginning the world as a cler« in bis 
father’s bank, it would not be wiser for him to dash at once across the 
sea to Ausirelia, work bard, grow rich,-and come back, in a few years, a 
man, and a prosperous man, to settle in England? Poor boy! I knew as 
well as if he had told me, what was in his bold, brave tender heart! | 
sickened when I looked at Melanie Blacquiere. 

Things went on thus a few days longer. Sometimes she stayed at home, 
went about with him, was merry and kind, and William was his own 
happy self once more. Then she changed her manner, and he was miser- 
able. Sometimes, in a dim, vague way, he let me guess at his sufferings 
—-me, bis cousin Mary that he was so fond of always. But if, made 
half desperate for his sake, I hinted a word against his idol, he only 
said sharply “ Oh, I forgot you don’t like her, Mary,” and was silent al- 
together. 

So I found it was no use for me to do anything but sit by mutely and 
watch. 

The holidays were nearly over. William was going home. His educa- 
tion was finished now, and he was immediately to commence the bard 
duties of life. Perhaps, in their daily routine, this fatal, silent passion 
—for, of course, conceived so early and for such an unattainable object, it 
could not be anything but silent—would fade away. I boped so. All I 
longed for was to get his departure safe over. Strange! I counted the 
the days—the hours—till William went away. 

The last evening came. It was a soft, warm, rainy, July night ; but! 
had been in-doors all day, and I went out even in the midst of the rain. 
I walked up and down by the yew hedge, which sheltered me. ‘The chil- 
dren were all in bed ; my grandmamma, Melanie, and William I had left 
in the drawing room. At last I thought of something I had forgotten 
to say to William. I had been putting his books and clothes together, 
as, indeed, he asked me, and it was a pleasure to do anything for bim. 
I did it almost in a motherly fashion ; he seemed now such a deal older 
than I. 

I came in, and went straight to the drawing-room. My grandmother 
was gone to bed; the other two were there. Melanie sat on the sofa, 
laughing immoderately. William stood opposite: there was a dark flush 
on his face ; but he stood unflinching and firm. I knew—I guessed. O 
poor William ! 

“Stop, Mary; don’t run off-—the best joke in the world. 
—shall I tell her, William ?”’ ; 

‘“‘No--yes,” he added, recovering himeelf. “I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed, Mary. I have been telling her what you know--that I love 
her dearly ; that if she will wait till I am my own master, and have @ 
home to offer, I will marry her.’ ; 

He said it so quietly, earnestly, in such manly simplicity withal, 
that even Melanie could not laugh any longer at the boy. She only said, 
lightly, 

“ a How can you be so foolish, William? Why, I ama woman, 
and you are only a lad of eighteen. Marry me, indeed !” ; 

“jf will. I will make myself worthy to be your husband. You 
don’t know how much older I have growa since I loved you. Boy a* 
you call me, I can feel like a man:—I could act like a man, strong 
and brave, to meet the battle of the world—if you only love me, Me- 
lanie.”’ 

It was the truth he spoke ; his voice, steadfast, passionate, and low gave 
evidence of that ; even Melanie seemed to believe it. x 

“Very likely--I don’t doubt it. You are a fine fellow. I always liked 
you, William; but I coulda’t wait for you—I coulén’t indeed.” — 

“Don’t jest. I love your merry smiles; but speak earnestly this ae 
dear Melanie. You are not so much older than I. In three years I shal 
be of age—-you will be only twenty-four. Give me till then—hold your- 
self free till then.” ; ? 

“Ob, Mary! What an obstinate laditis! Why, I have hada dozen 
boys sighing and dying for me, and I never had the least trouble with 
them before. They were quenched at a word, poor fellows! Really Wil- 
em, you must have a little sense. This lovemaking is very inconvent 

e 


t to me just now.” % 

“Tsit?” He flamed up. “Maylaskwhy?? a 

She began to titter and play with her handkerchief. 6 W ell, perhaps : 
had better tell yoa—you’ll know it to-morrow. You see, William I wee 
great liking for you. In fact, under some circumstances I might have - 
a nice barmless little flirtation with you ; but I’m going to give up al! 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Melanie!” 

“ Stop. No need to look so glad. 

William stood, quiet as a stone. 

* Yet,” I said, “ you told us all you were not engage 

ou. Who is the fortunate man?” 





ing— 
Melanie said 80, for 


It was 


Hie 


William says 


I’m going--to be married.” 


d. It was just like 





cried Ada, calling to him from the hayfield, where we were all sitting ; 


“ Don’t sneer ; he is fortunate. It isn’t every pretty girl that would 
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She Albion, 























round dumpling of an ol”. parson. But love’s all stuff 
tobe ap write eco be wants me, aren I'll have bin. I hate teaching, and I 
shall make a very comfortable, dashing Mrs. Miles.’’ 

She danced about the room in exuberant pleasure. Her end attained, 
there was no need to barthen herself with more virtuous disguises. The 

ask fell, and showed her to William as I had seen her, and prayed that 
e might see her, for many, many miserable days. 

He sat down leaning on his hands, It must have been a cruel moment 
—the moment that shattered for ever his boyish dream—a dream so in- 
tense, so unlike a boy’s, that I doubt if any one would have broken it save 
she herself. But his nature was so intrinsically pure aud noble—it so re- 
volted from everything false, or foul, or mean, especially in a woman— 
that one glance into this girl’s real heart, or rather into the thing which 
did daty for one—and the charm was snapped for ever. ‘ 

“ William,” I whispered, touching his hands. He caught mine, and 
clasped them hard. ? " 

“T know you are true, my cousin Mary.” ae 

Then he rose and walked direct to Melanie, who stood pulling her curls 
out at the glass. sa t 

“ Well, William, are you cured ?’ ; : : 

“ Quite,” he said, after a grave bend and smile. “Mies Blacquiere, I 
thaak you for your confidence. I hope your umrriage will be as happy,— 
no, happier, than it deserves to be.” i 

“And you wont say anything of this little affair of yours, or go and 
break your heart about ine either ?”’ 

“ Certainly not. ; 

Melanie pe dori annoyed at his coolness. ‘‘ You are the stupidest oddest 
boy! And there’s Mary crying like a watering-pot. Well, go to her, 
she’ll comfort you.” } 

“She will always,” said William in a low voice, as he put his arm 
round her and gave her a kiss on the forehead, tender, brotherly, but oh! 
not like the first. ‘ 

He went away next morning. His life and mine sloped wide apart. We 
did not meet again for many, many years. 

* * a. 

My cousin William is a middle-aged man now, a prosperous man too, a 
husband and father of a large family. He comes now and then to see 
my sister and me, in our quiet cottage ; we are very happy in his coming, 
and rather proud of speaking to the neighbours about “ our cousin Wil- 
liam.” : 

We never spent another summer at the Ivies, and never shall again. I 
told him one day lately that the yew-hedge had been cut down. “ What! 
your hedge?” he said ; and with difficulty remembered it. Bat I saw it, 
and see it still sometimes very clear, like a picture in a dream, all in the 
soft dusk of that midsummer night, with Orion shining through the trees. 
And however foolish it was, and however much better things are as they 
are than as they might have been, I feel glad that I was William’s first 
be pr fancy, that I had his first shy, innocent, boyish kiss, and that he 

ad mine. 





POSTHUMOUS ADVENTURES OF PAGANINI. 


Never was a life fuller of romance and originality than Paganini’s. It 
had scarcely an incident in common with those of ordinary men: every- 
thing about it was strange, eccentric, and sui generis. From playing 
upon his violin to eating his dinner, nothing that he did was done as it 
would have been by others, All was singular and peculiar to himself. 

And what was true of the celebrated musician living, held so of his body 
when his spirit had flown upwards, It could not be buried in peace like 
those of other men, but must first go through as many strange adventures 
as the Catholic legends fable the dead bodies of some of their saints to 
have done. 

Of these adventures we propose here to give an account. The particu- 
lars we shall relate concerning them, althougl left unmentioned by Paga- 
nini’s professed biographers, may be relied upon as perfectly authentic. 
We gathered them during a recent sojourn in the hospitable mansion of 
be ount de Cessole at Nice, the one in which the great violinist breathed 

is last. 

It was in the middle of the December of 1839 that Paganini, ill and 
feeble, came there to die. He was pale and thin, even to ghastiiness, and 
80 weak as to require to be carried to his apartment. But though una- 
ble to stand alone—and indeed unable even to speak, excepting through 
the nostrils, since his larynx, if not entirely destroyed, no longer perform- 
ed its fanctions~-he did not himself believe in the nearness of his end. He 
spoke incessantly of tours which he yet intended to make in Russia and the 
United States, and of the rich harvests of roubles and dollars which he 
yet — to reap with his marvellous bow. Nevertheless, he was dying 
rapidly. 

Goniined to his bed, he lay surrounded by stringed instruments of all 
kinds, buried amid heaps of violins and violoncellos, all of high value, 
and worthy of figuring in the hands of the greatest artists. Sometimes 
he called for his favourite instrument, and drew from it sublimer tones 
than even of old,—tones like those which might have been uttered by a 
dying poet who was pouring out his soul in a last song. The exertions 
which he underwent on these occasions, and the states of nervous excite- 
ment into which they threw him, rapidly exhausted his little remaining 
strength. But the weaker he grew, the greater became the impossibility 
of separating him from his instrument ; and one day, in spite of the en- 
treaties of all around him, he continued for between seven and eight hours 
improvising upon it the most delicious airs, melodies of a sweetness per- 
fectly ineffable, which seemed like echoes of that other sphere towards 
which his soul was so soon to take its flight. Lost to all consciousness of 
earthly and material things, and utterly absorbed in the endeavour to 
translate into sounds audible to human ears the heavenly melodies with 
which his soul seemed filled unto the overflow, he did not cease playing 
till entirely conquered by fatigue, and forced by physical inability to de- 
sist, when he fell back upon his pillow in a swoon. « Three days after- 
wards, as the clock struck five on the evening of May 27th, 1840, he gently 
sank into the long last sleep, 

After his death, a priest declared that he had refused to receive the last 
sacraments. This was not the truth. As we have seen, at the commence- 
meat of his illness, he fully believed that be should recover, and this be- 
lief did not forsake him till within a few minutes of his death. When, 
therefore, a day or two before its occurrence, a priest intruded himself 
into his chamber, be told him that he did not yet need the consola- 
tions of the Church, but that when he should need them he should send 
forhim. Death, however, surprised him so suddenly that this intention 
could not be fulfilled. According to the Catholic doctrine he had thus 
died in sin, and the clergy therefore ordained that Christian burial should 
be denied him. 


Many influential personages, the king himself, Charleg Albert, being of 
the number, sought to obtain a 


‘ : reversal of this decree. But those who 
issued it were deaf to all entreaties. Appeal had therefore to be made to 
an ecclesiastical court, and as it might be years before they gained a de- 
Cision authorising them to bury his body—or indeed a decision of any kind 
~—the friends of the deceased resolved that they would embalm it. 
., When they had done so, they threw open the doors of the hall in which 
it was deposited to the public, who flocked in crowds to gaze for the last 
time upon the features of the illustrious dead. From all parts of Italy 
Came multitudes of all classes and all ranks, each vying with the other as 
to who should pay him the profoundest homage. But at this the clergy 
Were exceedingly displeased. They felt outraged at seeing the corpse of 
‘8 man, whom they declared had died in impenitence, and whose ashes 
had been anathematised by the Church, the object of so much reverence 
and so many honours ; they therefore demanded of the civil government 
that it shouid be sent out of the city, and it was accordingly removed, under 
military escort, to the lazaretto of Villefranche. 
, The lazaretto is situated on the sea-shore, at the distance of about a 
eague from Nice. It crowns the summit of a rocky eminence, which forms 
One of the most remarkable features of the little peninsula of Villefranche, 
into whose harrow compass nature seems to have striven to crowd the 
greatest possible number of beauties. Everything that is entrancing in 
there, and of at least one art—that of the architect— 
net plotare neon nota few. A lovelier spot the imagination could 
call a we a. oft taly? be called the garden of the world, it may be 
ut the lazaretto itself has nothing in common with the scenery which 
pe we ray an a 1s a gloomy building, and the corpse of Paganini was 
rote soa Somiest apartment. Covered with an old sail, it was de- 
bine ; in a dark corner, like a piece of merchandise suspected of capa- 
lies An aioe some dreaded infection. Let us gaze on it, as it 
=n “ os ; em quiet. It is no ordinary corpse that we see thus before 
at ofa man oe ae ne ties the enthusiastic plaudits 
‘ wonder of the whole civilised world :— 
& man who excited as much admiration “ 
of bi ‘ s n amongst men as any hero, proud 
his hundred victories! and Roepe his last 


sleep in the : 
& sa “ with music, and is denied 

aan patie i” he conquered a right to the Pantheon, and is refaced six 
+. OF earth by the side of the obscurest clown ; he went through Europe 








honour, and now there is not one to watch beside him, or to murmur in 
his ear the faintest echo of the strains he loved! Once the delight of 
Europe and the admired of all men, he is become an object of fear, a thing 
of terror. The t crosses himself when he sees from afar the build- 
ing within whose walls is his asylum ; and the fisherman trembles and re- 
lates that, as he passed it, he saw before him a pale countenance which 
fixed upon him a look of piteous supplication, and heard the air filled with 
harmonious sounds which shaped themselves into the accents of a wild cry 
for mercy. 

The ra ll a man is born with will sometimes influence him through 
life. Paganini felt the effects of his even after death. Pagano, a pagan, 
paganinzi, a little pagan,—how could a man so called be a true Christian ? 
So, at least; argued the populace, till it came to the conclusion that the 
priests’ course was the right one. 

When the cause was brought before the tribunals it was argued on both 
sides with eloquent zeal. The priests did all they could to make it ap- 
pear otherwise, but Paganini was proved triunfphantly to have been in 
all things a good Catholic. All was in vain however. Had they proved 
him a saint, the bishop would still have denied him burial. Appeal must 
therefore be made to some higher authority. 

The corpse bore the delay with exemplary patience. It waited uncom- 
plainingly in itesrude apartment in the lazaretto, seemingly determined, by 
passive resistance, to vanquish the hostile resistance of the clergy. But 
as it was perfectly idle, the idea was formed of giving it employment. A 
Jew proposed to purchase it for exhibition in Eagland. The price he offered 
was £2,000. 

Everything connected with Paganini, either alive or dead, was thus ex- 
ceptional. Spurned by the Christian priesthood, his ashes were thus 
coveted by one of the children of the synagogue. Entrance into a church 
forbidden them, permission was sought to carry them from fair to fair, for 
exhibition side by side with giants, dwarfs, and children with two heads! 

From the bishop of Nice, appeal was made to the archbishop. But he 
only confirmed the original judgment. From him in his turao, therefore, 
appeal was made to the pope. Fortunately. the tiara proved itself more 
tolerant than the mitre. The supreme pontiff reversed the two previous 
decisions, and referred the matter for final decision to a council of three 
archbishops. But till this final judgement could be obtained, he authori- 
zed the provisional placing of the corpse in a Christian cemetery. 

This authorisation reached Nice on the 20th August, 1843, the quaran- 
tine of the maestro baving thus lasted more than three years. An hour 
before midnight on the 21st, the Count de Cessole, bearing the necessary 
documents, and accompanied by two boatmen and two torch-bearers, pre- 
sented himself at the lazaretto, and demanded that the body should be 
delivered up to him. Having received it, his companions bore it, by the 
light of the torches, into the skiff which had brought them thither, and 
then began to row in the direction of Genoa. 

As they passed the various customs’ stations upon the coast, they were 
hailed by the officers in charge with the cry: “ What carry you there ?”’ 
“ The corpse of Paganini,—agudo qué sonaba tan ben” (him who sang so 
well),—was the reply. But it was not sufficient to content the officers. 
who insisted upon examining the body with all minuteness, turning it 
over and over to assure themselves that it was not made to hide any con- 
traband goods. 

It was thus, then, that Paganini made his last voyage to his native city. 
He made it in the dead of night, in a simple fishing-boat, so small that it 
required to be rowed but by two men,—he who had filled Europe with his 
fame, who bad bequeathed fifty thousand guineas to his son, and whose 
ashes you would deem wortbily transported only upon the deck of some 
huge man-of-war, hung with crape, crowded with saddened countenances, 
and keeping time, by the sullen booming of its guns, to the mournful ac- 
cents of some solemn funeral march! And as though it were not sufficient 
that his remains should be anathematized by the Christian clergy, refused 
the rites of Christian sepulture, coveted for exibition by a Jew, and suf- 
fered to lie for more than three years in a dark corner of a lazar-house, 
they must now, on his last voyage towards the city of his birth, become 
objects of suspicion to petty officers of customs! Was not his destiny in 
every respect exceptional and peculiar? 

In one respect, however, it was like that of all other geniuses. What- 
ever honours his native city might have rendered him whilst living,— 
dead, it paid no respect to his memery. (The reverse is the common rule. 
—Ed. Alb.) He passed through it without receiving more notice than 
would have been given toa dead dog. And yet he bad made it famous 
in the history of art, and had bequeathed to it his sword of Austerlitz, 
—bis favourite violin, the companion of all his glories, of all his triumphs. 

It was in the duchy of Parma that the dead voyageur at last found the 
repose so long denied to his persecuted ashes. He was buried in a little 
chapel added on purpose to a villa which had been purchased some years 
before by hisson. So it is always, with the living as well as the dead,-- 
rest may be long denied, but, as surely as men die, it comes at last! 

P. :. Since writing the above, we have learned that the posthumous ad- 
ventures of Paganini have been resumed, The Italian priesthood will 
never suffer a victim to escape them, and as the pope had only authorized 
& provisional burial, they have been enabled, within these few weeks, to 
bring the case again before the tribunals, and to obtain an order that the 
body shall be disinterred, and remain so until jadgment be finally given. 
So it has once more taken up its old post in the lazaretto. How long it 
will remain there, none can tell. 


—————— 


QUINTIN BAGSHAW’S DUEL WITH MAXWELL. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 


Duelling disappeared from England in the woods of Esher, 
by the “ Cock Pheasant” of the Times; but there are many 
it is true they are somewhat in the sere, the yellow leaf—who remember 
when a duel was a thing of every-day occurrence, nor does it require any 
very great effort of memory to instance a score or two of affairs of honour 
that have made a sensation within the last five-and-twenty years. These 
encounters are known to all the world and have become matters of his- 
tory, but the duel of which 1am about to speak is as yet unrecorded. 
When I call to mind ali the circumstances that attended upon its getting 
up, and consider what was the issue, I do not think I should be warranted 
in withholding from the public all I know about it. 

The event of which I am the narrator, came off about fifteen years ago, 
& period when it was still a part of every gentleman’s creed that the pro- 
per way to repair one wrong was by the commission of another. The ac- 
tors—but, as | am only bound to describe that of which I am personally 
cognisant, I should rather say the principal actor in the affair, was an 
individual with whom I had long been acquainted ; of the other party 
I know nothing, except what I derived from the information given by a 
third person. a 

To do justice to the case it will be necessary that I should enter into 

some detail respecting “ the man so-called my friend.” 
Quintin Bagshaw,—that was his name—one better known than trusted, 
—ought to have been the eldest son of his very wealthy father, for he 
possessed the faculty, common to a great many beside, of being able to 
get through any given (or borrowed) amount with as much facility as if 
he had been born to a large succession. 

While a distinguished nobleman now living, who has always been ho- 
noured for his princely munificence, was yet in his minority, bis liberal 
expenditure gave some alarm to the steward of his father’s vast estates, 
and the man of business thought it necessary to represent the fact in the 
proper quarter. ‘“ Iam sorry,” he said, “ to be obliged to inform your 
grace that Lord H—— is spending a great deal of money!” “ Is he?” 
returned the duke ; “ I am glad to hear it, for he’ll have a great deal to 
spend!” . 

Now Quintin Bagshaw when he was in his minority ifr ba re- 


put to flight 
yet living— 


sembled Lord H——; but, unluckily for him, old Mr. Bagsh¢w had no 
such answer to give to the numerous applicants who sent in their little 
bills. He settled them, it is true, but with the customary parental reluc- 
tance and the customary parental objurgations, neither of which were 
much cared for by the parties most immediately concerned. But every 
time Mr. Bagshaw paid Quintin’s debts, he gave him and his creditors 
“ distinctly to understand” that “ it was the very last time he intended 
to be guilty ofsuch a weakness ;” and, as a matter of course, Quintin 
always promised that he would “ never again, under any circumstances 
whatever, exceed his allowance.” When Quintia Bagshaw forgot his vow, 
which generally took place the day after the whitewashing process, he 
used to justify the act by the following argument: “ I know I gave my 
word that I wouldn’t get into debt again, but hasn’t the governor sworn 
over and over that he’d never pay another shilling for me? Well, he 
broke Ais promise, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t break mine! If he 
sets me a bad example he can’t blame me for following it.” 

So decided was Quintin Bagshaw’s propensity for getting into every- 
body’s books, that he never seemed happy at the idea of being out of 
them. Whether or not he studied Rabelais while he was at Oxford is a 





question, but at all events he understood and practised the philosophy of 
the Sage Alcofribas. 





i ®® conqueror, princes and peasants alike Crowding round to do him 


content, and you become your own heir. God keep me from ever being 
out of debt? Nobody then would lend me a penny!” : 

It was impossible for any one to understand the art of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul—* versurum facere,” as his tutor at Christ Church said— 
better than Quintin Bagshaw. The system of “ bill transactions” seemed 
to have been invented on his account: the more ke gave the less — 
and he was always giving. You may easily imagine, then, what kind of 
balance-sheet he exhibited by the time he had finished his University ca- 
reer and had lived “ about town” for two or three years. Accustomed 
as he was to Quintin’s extravagance, old Mr. Bagshaw opened the eyes 
of astonishment when he found himself once more to pay his son’s debts 
to an amount which appeared to him the aggregate of all he had paid 
before,—the ghosts of the old bils not yet laid and clamorously walking. 
Silas Bagshaw, Quintin’s elder brother, as prudent as his junior was im- 
provident, in a truly fraternal spirit counselled the Insolvent Debtor’s 
Court ; but old Mr. Bagshaw's pride was too much for that, and as to 
Quintin, when he heard the friendly proposition, he declared that “ he 
would rather earn his bread, for the rest of his days, by breaking stones 
on the road.” Up to that time he had never earned so much as would 
pay for a penny roll, and his habits of life were more likely to break 
hearts than stones, though fathers, it is said, have flinty ones, which are 
not easily broken. The practical character of Quintin’s determination 
was not likely, therefore, to be very useful; but he was spared the neces- 
sity of making his words good. His debts were once more paid, and re- 
ally before he bad time to incur fresh ones be was married to a lady of 
good family and some fortune ; while, to keep him straight, a handsome 
addition was made to his former allowance, so that, at four-and twenty, 
he was the possessor of a very respectable income, with expectations 4 
store in the event of good behaviour. 

How long that “ good behaviour” lasted—-though the “ expectations” 
were never lost sight of—it is scarcely worth while to inquire. Without 
going through the particulars, which would involve no very pleasant 
task, it may suffice to describe his position at the end of six years. He 
was ruined ; but that you have anticipated. His wife had gone back to 
her family ; his children had been “ taken” by their paternal grandfa- 
ther ; and a second Mrs, Quintin Bagshaw presided over his establishment 
in Brussels, which, considering the ruin that had overtaken him, was 
kept up in a style truly surprising to those who were aware ofthe real 
state of the case. To those, however, who were not, it was a very simple 
matter, Here was a Milord Anglais who bad a large and first-rate set 
of acquaintance—~as far as that goes in a place like Brussels,-who kept 
horses and carriages, gave splendid dinners, and carried everything off 
with such a grand air, that not to have supposed him a man of fortune 
would have disturbed some of the most agreeable illusions that self-in- 
terest ever nursed. 

“I tell these fellows,” Quintin used laughingly to say to a friend, now 
and then, in the presence of the people where he dealt—“ I tell these fel- 
lows they’ll never get their money ; but they won't believe me ?”” 

The time, however, came when they were not quite so hard of belief. 
It happened when, Brussels being completely exploité, Quintin Bagshaw 
betook himself without beat of drum to one ot the German baths, and 
left neither effects nor address behind him ; that is to say, he left 
moral effects, and the recollection of the address with which he 
‘“‘done”’ everybody. 

It is not so easy to get into debt at a German bath as in a large capital, 
though money disappears at the former quite as quickly. Somehow or 
other Quintin Bagshaw contrived to accomplish the difficult feat; bat 
what he did in that way he looked upon as a bagatelle ; it was merely 
trifle for three months’ board and lodging at the Golden Sun, the 
of the carriage in which he drove away, and some forty Napoleons bor- 
rowed of Herr Dummkopf, the landlord, to whom he gave a ‘ Wechsel’” 
for the whole amount, having, as he said, been cleaned out of all his 
“ready” at the Redoute (which was true enough), and not expecting a 
fresh remittance in time for his departure (which was equally true). owe 
much the landlord of the Golden Sun gained by this transaction I never 
knew ; in all probability it did not enable him to build a new wing to his 
hotel, unless he too was in the habit of giving bills, for the “ Wechsel,” 
after more than one fruitless journey across the British Channel, may still 
be seen under a glass-case in Herr Dummkopf’s bureau, with the ominous 
word “ Zaruckgewiesen” stamped on the face of it. 

To say that Quintin Bagshaw afterwards flourished in Paris, himself the 
best dressed man on the Boulevard Italien, and Mrs, Q. B. (Secunda) the 
gayest lady there, is only to describe the natural course of such a career 
as his. It will appear less natural if I add that this “ renewed existence” 
was not extinguished by any violent contrecoup on the part of unsatisfied 
creditors. I cannot explain the phenomenon—-but, as far as I know, Quin- 
tin Bagshaw was never in Ste. Pélagie, never sold up, nor Mrs. Q. B. (Se- 
cunda) an object of commiseration (and subscription) to the Engilsh resi- 
dents in Paris. What his secret was, he kept to himself, but it seemed as 
if, in a mild way, he had discovered the philosopher’s stone. He was hos- 
pitable, gave better dinners than when he lived in Brussels, was always to 
be seen where people “ most do congregate,” in the Champs Elysées, the 
Palais Royal, the Garden of the Tuileries, at the Vaudeville, the Frangais, 
the Bal de l’Opera, at “ good men’s feasts’’—at every place, in short, 
where those who are fond of pleasure and can afford to pay for it are to 
be found. Perhaps he exercised his powers of persuasion on a grand scale, 
and lived on post obits ; perhaps he paid a little and promised more ; per- 
haps—to use a common but expressive phrase—he contrived to“ milk the 
ducks” belonging to his rich old maiden aunts, who, in spite of all his 
pecadilloes, never turned their backs on him; but, in any case, there 
he was, enjoying Parisian life as perfectly as if his actual income of 
six hundred a year had been the six thousand which some gave out he 
was heir to. 

It was at this period of his existence that I became acquainted with 
him. He was what the world calls “a capital fellow,” with a good 
person, a frank, jovial air, and certainly a very winning style of con- 
versation; his manners were excellent, and, as far as external appear- 
ances went, his proper place was good society, Not, however, that he 
was always to be found there ; but this was a failing which he shared, or 
shares, with greater men than himself. He had another failin » too, 
but this I did not discover till later. It will develop itself before I have 
done. 

After the revolution of 1830, a considerable clearance of the Eoglish 
took place ia Paris. I was amongst those who, after setting up my tent 
io other parts of the Continent, finally returned to England ; but Quintin 
Bagshaw stuck as firmly to the Quartier d’Antin as a limpet to a rock. 
Indeed he united himself to France by still closer ties than those of resi- 
dence and expenditure: without actually naturalising, he took advantage 
ofa permission which was generally accorded, and enrolled himselfamongst 
the defenders of the French capital. In London, io the hour of emergen- 
cy, Louis Napoleon took up the staff of special constable ; in Paris, after 
the excitement of the Three Days, Quiatin Bagshaw sported the uniform 
of a Lancer of the National Guard; he was a private only, but, having 
once “served” and retired, it was not difficult afterwards to assume the 
rank of colonel. 

But although Paris continued to be his head-quarters, 
shaw paid frequent visits to England, and on one of these 
cidentally met him in London, an interval of two or three 
elapsed since our last meeting. He manifested the same empressement, 
the same hospitable feeling, but did not appear quite so much at his ease 
in London as had been his wont in Paris. There was a good reason for 
this, and it was not very difficult to divine it when I observed that, at 
every fresh visit to London, he invariably dated his notes of invitation 
from a different part of the town to that in which he had previously resi- 
ded. Thus, the first time I encountered him he bad taken up his quarters 
at an hotel in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; on the next occasion, he was lodged 
at the western extremity of Oxford-street ; on the third, at an hotel abut- 
ting on Westminster-bridge ; on the fourth, in Rathbone place; on the 
fifth, in Pimlico; and soon. No credit, however, was due to me on the 
score of sagacity, in having guessed the cause of these changes, for he 
* frankly”’-—it was a favourite phrase of Quintin Bagshaw’s, and he look- 
ed so very honest when he used it-—* frankly” confessed that a certain 
process called “ outlawry” having taken place, by which the capture of 
his person became an objeet of interest to more people than one, it was 
desirable for his safety that he should never remain long in one place, or 
ever return to the same neighbourhood. 

Having once broken the ice, Quintin Bagshaw became extremely confi- 
dential, and related many of the occurrences of his past life, which, in bis 
mode of telling them, appeared to be as full of “ moving incidents” and 

‘ hairbreadth scapes” as that of Othello, though they were not oxeety 

in the same line. He had, of course, been “ cruelly treated”’--all spend- 

thrifts are~—by friends, creditors, and relatives. If certain persons “whom 

he forbore to name” had not “ goaded,” “ suspected,” * rebufied,”’ “ calum- 

niated,” * harassed,” “ wronged,” and “ persecuted” him, be might at that 

very moment, he said, have had one of the fiuest estates in England, have 

commanded a regiment, been a member of the House of Commons, perhaps, 

with his interest, in the ministry, and the bappy husband of one of the love- 

liest women in the three kingdoms! At this point of his narrative, the re- 
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“ But,” demanded Pantagruel, “ when will you be out of debt?” 
“ At the Greek Kalends,” replied Panurge ; “ when all the world are 





collection of the past, assisted by a good deal of hot brandy-and-watee, 
usually oversaine hiss, and he was io the habit of shedding tears. He 
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ever, and be more eopenaiietion Tar watt al 
t had befallen him, ever since he went to Oxford, bas 

peat gpepion me, by the conduct of one person. But for her, his 

ts would never have been blighted, he should never have owed 
any man 4 shilling, his father and brother would never have quarrelled 
with bim, he should never have lived the life he did, his path would have 
been strewn with nothing but roses, and “the malice of others” would 
never have succeeded in making him the “ miserable being ? he now was. 

There were some things in this statement which I found difficult to re- 
concile, and when I looked as if I thought so, Quintin Bagshaw explained. 
The fatal fair one of whom he spoke had not literally presided over all 
the untoward phases of his career, but, “ in his own mind, ’ he attributed 
everything that had happened since he arrived at man's estate to the fact 
of her having married another, heedless of the oaths which she had sworn 
to be his--and his only. At eighteen, as he averred, a seared beart 
smouldered within his bosom ; the volcano was extinct ; the lava-current 
had ceased to flow ; its course from that time forward imaged nought but 
desolation. For this cause he had—at eighteen—thrown bimself head- 
long into all the dissipation of the University. 1t was to unrequited love 
that he ascribed the first occasion on which he cut chapel,——the first time 
he neglected to cap ihe proctor ;--to that he attributed his first dog-cart, 
his first boat-race, his first tailor’s bill; the first town and gown row he 
ever joined in,—the first wine party he ever gave (when for the first and 
only time he ever, real/y, became intoxicated)+-the first prize-fight he 
ever attended. a } ? 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” Quintin Bagshaw used to exclaim, * if that wo- 
man could only have foreseen the fearful extremes to which ber perfidy 
afterwards drove me, I cannot conceive-—in point of fact, I don’t think— 
she would have behaved asshe did.” 

She had, indeed, according to his showing, incurred a fearful résponsi- 
bility. But for her, he should never have got into debt, never have kept 
hunters, never have played at hazard, never have forgotton his own wile, 
nor run away with another man’s. She it was who had shaped his destiny 
and made him do all these things. Becoming poetical on the subject, he 

ly wound up in the following strain : t 

“The fact is, though he does not mention it in his works, it was me 
that Moore meant in the song when, you know, he said all that about the 
fatal affection, the sorrow, that throws its black shade alike o’er our joys 
and our woes; to which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, to 
which joy adds no balm and afiliction no sting,”—and bere, out of breath 
with the exertion of repeating so many words without making a single 
stop, he always pulled up, looked as sentimental as he eould, and flooded 
his misery with hot brandy-and-water, for which beverage he would never 
have acquired a taste if it hadn’t been for the author of all his woes. 

Without being over-well skilled in the art of reading character, it yet 
appeared evident to me that Quintin Bagshaw was either the victim of a 
considerable amount of self-delusion, or that a slight tendency to romance 
was amongst his peculiarities. By degrees the latter opinion gained 

‘ound, for as our familiarity grew he opened out still more, accompany- 
a each confidential stride by a fresh demand upon my credulity until I 
scarcely knew when to take his revelations au sérieux. I may observe, 
en passant, that, for a miserable man, the victim of an overwhelming 
fate, I never saw anybody who carried off his sorrows in a jollier or less 
repining way : to judge by his personal appearance one would bave said 
that he throve upon them. 

But this state of things, it appeared, was not to last. 

One morning, while I was sitting at breakfast, the following note was 
placed in my hands, which had just been brought by the porter of an ho- 
tel in Coveut Garden : 

“ My dear Fellow,—I arrived here from Paris yesterday. For God’s 
sake come to me directly. I have something of the greatest importance 
to communicate. Don’t let a human being know that I am in town. 

* Yours, “©. B.” 


I at once obeyed the summons and hastened to the hotel indicated, 
where I found Quintin Bagshaw looking quite unlike himself. His cheeks 
were hollow and careworn, his eye was troubled, his voice had lost its 
cheering tone, his hand trembled, and his whole bearing was such as to 
leave no doubt in my mind that he had got, at last, into some very un- 
pleasant fix. 

“Devilish glad you’ve come,” he exclaimed as I entered ; “‘ what will 
you take ?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” Ireplied ; “I’ve only just breakfasted. What's 
the matter ?” 

Instead of replying at once to my question, Bagshaw walked towards 
the door, opened it, thrust out his head, withdrew it, closed the door 
again, and then coming close up to me, whispered hoarsely in my ear, 
“Tm in for it.” 

“In for what?” I asked,--there being so many things that he might 
have got into. 

“The fact is’—he began, but, stopping himself, he inquired, ‘‘ Is Blunt 
in town?” 

I replied in the affirmative. Blunt was a mutual friend. 

“T want you two to dine here to-day ; not later than five, for I must 
be off at half-past seven. Do you think he could come as early as 
four ?” 

I had no doubt of it. 

“ Well,” said Quintin, “ that’s a load off my mind. If I couldn’t have 
got you two fellows, [ don’t know what I should have done! Now then,” 
he continued, sitting down at a table on which were writing materials 
and a glass of cold brandy-and-water--‘ now then, you shall know all 
about it.” 

He fortified himself by an appeal to the tumbler, and resumed: ‘ You 
have heard me speak of a Mrs. Maxwell? That beautiful woman, you 
know, who was on board the steamer the last time I came over,--from 
Calais to London? 

Iremembered, “ You called upon her afterwards, you said, somewhere 
near Portland-place—Devonshire-street, wasn’t it?” 

* Ton’t speak so loud,” he said: “I wouldu’t have her name and ad- 
dres: known here for the world ;—it’s the same. Well,’ he continued; 
after a pause, “I did call upon her ; more than once too, and—the fact 
is—we have corresponded since.” 

“ But isn’t she married ?”’ I inquired. 
thing about a Colonel Maxwell.” 

“So I did; but, married or not,” he said, with a smile which for the 
moment completely banished all the gloom from his features, “she took 
a tremendous fancy to me. I could show you letters of hers—only I 
make a point of never doing that,—but you can understand. Well, sir, 
I came to town yesterday, as I told you in my note, and after dinner I 
teok a cab and drove to Devonshire-street. She was at home; indeed, 
she expected me, for the day I left Paris I wrote to say when I should 
call. I can’t tell you how handsome she looked !’’ 

“ And her husband ?” 

“Oh, I knew beforehand that he was at Nottingham with his regiment ; 
he commands the Tenth Dragoon Guards. Well, sir, after tea we had 
some music. I sang that song I wrote at Oxford—‘The Night-blowing 
Cereus,’—Tom Moore has often said be’d rather have written it than all 
the melodies put together. I was in capital voice, and she accompanied 
me on the harp. What a splendid figure she has,—such an arm, too !”’ 

“A delightful evening!” 

“Heavenly, sir, as far as it went; but—the fact is—it was spoilt; 
spoilt by the sudden arrival of that infernal fellow Maxwell. I was just 
striking up ‘ A te 6 Cara!’ when in be came, looking daggers. Madame in- 
troduced me ; but, without taking any notice of the introduction, he came 
straight up to where I was standing and desired me to leave the house.— 
** When Mrs. Maxwell, whose guest I am,’ I answered coldly, ‘ requiresme 
to do so, I shall obey her commands.’ ‘I am the master here,’ he thun- 
dered, ‘and I order you out.’ I folded my arms and smiled con- 
temptaously. He was foaming with passion, and cried: ‘If words are 
of no use I must try force,’ and he advanced to seize me. I don’t know 
if you have ever seen Maxwell, but he is a man at least six-feet- four, and 
stout in proportion. I am, perhaps, not so tall by nearly uree inches ; 

but when I tell you that I have tumbled over Jack Spring in a fair stand- 

up mill with the gloves, you may fancy I am not one to be turned out 
very easily. Well, sir, he came at me. I fell back a pace, saying calm- 
ly, ‘In a Jady’s presence I strike no man, except in self-defence. [avea 
care!’ He was deaf and blind with passion, and made a desperate attack. 
What did I do, sir? With my left hand I parried the blow he aimed at 
me, and then, grasping him by the collar of his coat, I whirled him round 
with such violence that he flew right across the room and pitched head 
foremost into the tea-tray, coming down amongst the broken cups and 
saucers with a terrific crash. There he lay quite stunned. ‘ Fly with 
me!’ I exclaimed to Laura,—that’s her name,—but she had fainted. At 
this moment the butler and two footmen rusbedin. It was useless for me 
to remain any longer. ‘ Be kind enough,’ said I, as coolly as if nothing 
had happened, ‘ to give this card to your master when he comes to him- 
self again—send for Mrs. Maxwell’s maid—and pick up the crockery!’ I 
to have bestowed a parting embrace on Laura, but I would not 
compromise her before menials, and putting on my hat and gloves I slow- 


would recover himself, how 


* T thought you mentioned some- 


“ What a tremendous scene. I guess the rest. You have had a mes- 
sage, and want a second.” 

“You are right about the message. A friend of Maxwell’s,—Major 
Brown, of his own corps, was with me this morning by daylight. Perso- 
nally, I care nothing about the matter, but when I thirk of Laura —-,” 
he paused, drove his fist against his forehead, had a pull at the cold 
brandy-and-water, took a turn across the coffee-room, and then sat down 
again. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, “it is all settled about the meeting.” 

“What!” I observed, “settled between second and principal! That 
can't be!”’ 

“Yes, it is though. The fact is, owing to that late affair between 
Lord C —— and Capt. T——, Maxwell is afraid of losing his commission 
if anything takes place in England, and we are to meet on the beach at 
Ostend the day after,to-morrow. Now I don’t ask either you or Blunt to 
go there with me, for I know how inconvenient that would be, so I have 
written off to my brother-if-law, Baron von Schamp, who happens just 
now to be at Ostend, and, as I said before, there the thing is to come off. 
I shall go down to Dover by the mail to-night, cross over to-morrow, and 
the next day, I flatter myself, Maxwell will get his gruel. Now, what I 
want you, like.a good fellow, to do, is to come with me and get a case of 
pistols ; we can have an hour or two’s practice at the gallery in Leiceéster- 
square ; we'll come back here at four,--I shall get you and Blunt to wit- 
ness some papers for me,—we’ll then dine quietly together,—I needn’t 
say more,—I’1l tell you the rest by-and-by. And now,” said he, with a 
cheerful air, “ pull the bell, I'll order dinner. We must have a good one 
—-it may be the last we shall ever eat together.” 

The waiter came,—the bill of fare was produced,—Bagshaw gave par- 
ticular directions, especially with regard to some choice old hock for 
which, he said, the house was famous, and while I ee a ti for half an 
hour to arrange with Blunt, whose club was close at hand, Quintin re- 
sumed bis writing. 

On my return I found him in much better spirits than before. “I have 
made sbort work of it,”’ he observed, pointing to some sealed letters that 
lay on the table,--“ it doesn’t do to say too much on these occasions,—-I 
shall give you them by and by.”’ He then locked the letters in his desk, 
and we went out to get “ the marking irons,’ as he called the pistols.-- 
We drove to a gunsmith’s in the Strand. 

‘* Has Colonel Pooter of the Guards,” said Bagshaw, on entering the 
shop,—“ has Colonel Pooter of the Guards--he’s a cousin of mine—sent a 
rifle to have something done to it?” 

The shopman believed he bad, but would inquire. It was found to be 
the case. 
“Ah,” said Bagshaw, “I thought so. The fact is, I want one exactly 
like Pooter’s; just the same weight and length ; you could get one up for 
me I suppose,—in what time now?” 

A period was mentioned ; Bagshaw wanted it a little sooner; however, 
if it was well finished, he shouldn’t mind waiting. After a little discus- 
sion the order was booked, and Bagshaw moved towards the door when 
suddenly stopping. he said to me: * By Jove, I forgot the very thing I 
came for. Let me see some pistols.” 

Several pairs were brought, and while Bagshaw was looking at them, 
he interspersed his examination with frequent references to his cousin, 
Colonel Pooter, what a good shot he was, and so forth, and finally select- 
ed a very handsome pair, which he thought would do. They were order- 
ed to be sent to the hotel in Covent Garden, with a supply of pow- 
der and ball, and all things needful for immediate use. Bagshaw wrote 
a cheque for the amount, which he carefully crossed, asked for a receipt 
for the same, and deposited it in his pocket-book, and taking me by the 
arm, walked out of the shop. We directed our steps towards Leicester- 
square. On the way there I asked him if it was quite correct to practise 
before a duel? ‘ 

“Why, the fact is,” he replied, “all I want is just to bring my hand 

I’m told that Maxwell’s a dead shot, and I mustn’t be taken at a dis- 
advantage. Of course I wouldn’t practise with my own pistols, but all’s 
fair ata gallery. I may amuse myself there as well as anywhere else. I 
used to hit the ace of diamonds at twelve paces, nine shots out of ten, but 
I dare say I’ve fallen off.” 

He evidently had, for during the couple of hours that we stayed in the 
gallery he only once hit the target, and I began to tremble for my friend 
when set up before the weapon of the deadly colonel. But “ the fact 
was,’ he observed, that he wanted a glass of brandy-and-water to 
steady his nerves: he should be all right, however, when he had got some- 
thing real to shoot at. I trusted so, for his sake, though now and then a 
doubt would arise, whether society might not be benefited by Bagshaw’s 
removal from it. 

At four_o’clock Blunt met us at the hotel ; we were closeted in Bag- 
shaw’s bedroom ; the desk was reopened, and Bagshaw drew forth a pa- 
per. It was his last will and testament: its contents surprised me, for 
I had not imagined that so much personal property as was named in it 
was his to dispose of. Blunt and I duly witnessed the document. Bag- 
shaw sealed it up in a sheet of foolscap, which he addressed to his soli- 
citors, a well-known firm in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and requested me—“ in 
case he fell’’—to forward it to its destination, together with the let- 
ters which he had previously written. He then went to his dressing- 
table, took up a pair of scissors, cut off a lock of his hair—he had a very 
frizzly head—folded it up in a piece of silver paper, enclosed that again 
in an envelope, and having written upen it simply the name of “ Laura,” 
placed it without speaking in my hand, and threw himself on the 
bed, burying his face ina pillow. In a few moments he rose, flushed in 
countenance, but apparently calm, and we descended to a private room 
to dinner. 

I never knew a man who got over painful emotions more rapidly than 
Bagshaw. He bad a power equal to that of ‘‘ The Duke” in banishing 
unpleasant thoughts from his mind, and on no occasion do I remember 
him ia a merrier mood than during this dinner. We had everything in 
season, the hock was first-rate, and Bagshaw told some of his best stories 
better than usual, for though they related to personal adventures which we 
had heard before, they were so altered in the telling as to appear quite 
new. But the moment for separation came, and in the friendliest manner 
--dashed, it might be, with a touch of sadness—Bagshaw wrung both our 
hands, and uttering only the word “ Remember! ’’--I knew what he 
meant--got into the cab which was to carry him to the Dover mail, leav- 
ing Blunt and me to talk over the singular circumstances under which 
our friend had been involved in this duel. 


in. 


On the morning of the fourth day after Bagshaw’s departure, I re- 
ceived a letter, bearing the Dover postmark, the address of which was 
so badly written that I .wondered how it ever reached me. Not know- 
ing the hand, my first thought was that it came from the Belgian baron, 
Bagshaw’s brother-in-law, and I feared the worst. On opening it, how- 
ever, my fears were dissipated by the sight of the initials “ Q. B.,” 
though they bore very little resemblance to Bagsbaw’s usual signature ; 
the letter itself, too, was a terrible scrawl. It ran thus: 

* Ship Hotel, Dover, Friday. 

“Here I am again,—-safe, if not sound,—for M.’s third ball passed 
through my right arm just above the elbow. It is only a flesh wound, 
but I am obliged to write with my left hand. I dropped him too,—but 
I am thankful to say he is not dead. After he was down he made me a 
complete apology, so my honour is restored. I hope to reach town 
to-morrow night, unless fever supervenes, and keeps me in bed. Come 
to me at Ruddle’s Hotel in the Blackfriars-road and ask for Captain 
Battersby. I am obliged for the present to remain incog. till I know 
for certain that M.is out of danger. Bring Blunt with you. | QB 

‘ ’ 

I communicated the contents of this letter to Blunt, and we mutually 
expressed our satisfaction that nothing worse had happened. At nine 
o’clock that evening we went to Ruddle’s Hotel, and learned that “ Cap- 
tain Battersby” had arrived. We found him—that is, Bagshaw,—in a 
small, private room, lit only by one lamp, which was covered with a 
green shade and sbed asickly ray. Bagshaw bad just dined, but a glass 
of brandy-and-water was before him ; he seemed very pale—quite chalky 
in fact,--as if he had lost a good deal of blood, and his right arm was in 
a sling; his voice, too, was much subdued, and he smiled in a ghastly 
kind of way. 

“Glad to see you—my dear fellows,” he gasped—‘ take care—of this 
arm-—-l’ve still got--a hand for you—though—-not one—apiece. I’m 
afraid — the journey—has--been a—little—too much for—my strength 
--but I—dare say—I shall be—hetter--presently—-what—will you — 
take?” 

We urged him not to excite himself, and by degrees he began to rally. 
There was no fever, he said, only weakness—and he felt that the brandy- 
and-water did him good. Its effects, indeed, were quite marvellous, for 
in less than half an hour he appeared quite himself again ; his voice had 
resumed its usual tone, and he was able to relate some of the particulars 
of the duel. He did not, however, add much to the account which he 


had written, but told us that he had received a letter from Van Schamp 
the morning, before he left Dover, to say that his late antagonist was 








ly walked down stairs,-—of course without further molestation.” 











“I perfectly exonerated her,” he said, “and Maxwell was qui 
fied that my visit was a purely innocent one, but, of coureh, ender the 
circumstances, I can’t see her again. Indeed, it would be of no use 
trying to do so, for she has taken refuge ina convent. The fact is, she 
is a Catholic! You can give me back that letter—and the others, , Ift 
can stand the journey I shall go down to-morrow to my father’s in Wilt- 
shire. I haven’t been on very good terms with the old gentleman lately 
and the thought haunted me a good deal while I was at Ostend.” : 
This show of feeling was creditable to him, and both Blunt and I looked 
as if we thought so ; not to fatigue him we then took leave, promising to 
see him off next morning. 
We breakfasted accordingly at Ruddle’s ; Bagshaw seemed much better 
the colour had returned to his cheeks, and his arm, he said, was going on 
very well. He had a narrow escape, however, of being thrown back 
again, for just as he was stepping into the Wiltshire Telegraph an awk- 
ward porter ran against him with a heavy carpet-bag, striking him on 
the right shoulder. I expected to have seen him drop, but he took no 
notice of the accident, his attention being, apparently, absorbed at the 
moment by a very pretty girl at the bar of the hotel, to whom he was in 
the act of kissing his hand. 
“How uncommonly well Bagshaw bears pain,” I remaked to Blunt as 
the Wiltshire Telegraph drove off. 
“Uncommonly !” said Blunt, drily. 





Well he might say so ; for, about six months afterwards, we both dis- 
covered, what various circumstances had led us to suspect—that there 
was nothing the matter with Bagshaw’s arm. 

To use his own words: “ the fact is,’’ there had been no duel—he never 
went to Ostend—but had run up a bill at Dover instead-—-Laura was a 
8 of his imagination, and there never was such a person as Max- 
well! 

How all this came out arose from the fact of my being applied to, to 
pay thecheque which was returned to the gunsmith, with * no effects’ 
een across it. The pistols, I suspect, found their way to the pawn- 

roker’s, 





LIVERPOOL. 


London’s eldest sister, Liverpool, may be said to rank second only to 
herself,-in some matters she is even before her. Placed on a spot the 
most favourable for ent Constant, Liverpool has made a progress more 
remarkable than that of any other city inthe kingdom. There are severa] 
elements causing the great prosperity of Liverpool, some of a general, 
others of a special character. It has partaken, in common with other 
ports, of the benefits arising from ocean and coast steam-navigation, from 
the opening of the trade with India and China, and from free trade with 
foreign nations. But it has at least one special advantage ; it is the cot- 
ton depot ofthe Lancashire spinners. It has grown with them; it has 
shared in their prosperity ; and, like them, has become a mighty section 
of the state. Its position on the western shores of England gives it other 
advantages : it is the most convenient port for the importation of Irish 
produce of all kinds, as well as for American flour, corn, and other mer- 
chandise, familiarly termed breadstuffs, and for Canadian timber, planks, 
staves, and those other wooden sundries which help to constitute the lum- 
ber trade of our North American colonies. 

At the death of Alfred the Great, there was not an edifice of any kind 
upon the shores of the Mersey : and it was not until the reign of William 
Rufus that the then small cluster of humble dwellings first received 
+e name of “ Liverpole,”’ as it continued to be spelt for some centuries 
ater. 

When the Spanish Armada made its vain attempt upon the English 
shores, and the citizens of London equipped a fleet of well-manned 
barques to repel the foreign invaders, Liverpool possessed little more 
than a dozen of vessels not exceeding two hundred tons in the aggre- 
gate ; whilst the total of seafaring men did not amount to more than a 
hundred. 

It would appear that in spite of their early obscurity, the citizens of 
Liverpool were not a whit less hospitable than those of more thriving 
piaces, There were no reform banquets, no free trade festivals in the 
sixteenth century ; nevertheless, at about the same time that the unfortu- 
nate Mary of Scotland was effecting her escape from Lochlevin Castle, 
the worthy burghers of Our Sister were deeply engrossed in preparations 
for a sumptuous entertainment, which was given to their “ good lord, the 
Earl of Derby”’—not in St. George’s Hall, were his present lordship would 
doubtless be feasted—on St. George’s Day. The city chronicles record 
that the corporation charged for this banquet the sum of twenty-four 
shillings and sixpence ; a modest sum enough no doubt, but probably in 
fair proportion to their municipal ways and means, seeing that when 
King Charles levied his fatal ship-money, the amount at which Bristol 
was assessed was a thousand pounds sterling, whilst Liverpool was asked 
to contribute no more than twenty-five pounds. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the yearly revenues of the Liverpool 
customs amounted to not more than two hundred pounds: the imported 
goods consisting of linen yarns from Ireland, to be woven at Manchester ; 
oil, hides, and a little wine: the shipments were made up of Manchester 
cotton, Yorkshire cloths, stockings, silkwares, cutlery, and hardware. 
At this period our whole imports of calicoes, pepper, indigo, and drugs 
from India did not exceed in value two hundred thousand pounds. 

The early progress of Our Sister may be attributed to the Stuarts. 
The persecutions, by that wrong-headed race, drove the Puritans to the 
young settlements in North America, and laid the foundation of a trade 
between the new world in the west and the new city on our western coast. 
In the latter years of this dynasty, the trade extended greatly. Many ex- 
tensive travts of land in Lancashire were drained and rendered available 
for building and cultivation, while English manufacturers began to make 
considerable progress. From this epoch may be dated the settlement of 
certain manufacturers,and handicrafts in particular localities ; which, for 
the first time, were perceived to be specially favourable for them by reason 
of the supply of coal, or water, or ores. The cotton trade of Lancashire 
became permanently seated there, because of the contiguity of those lo- 
calities to Liverpool, the port of the American cotton ships, and because 
of the abundant supply of fuel. 

When Arkwright and Hargreaves brought science to bear upon the rade 
cotton apparatus employed in the middle of the last century, they could 
have formed no conception of the wonderful influence their inventions 
would exercise upon the future of the then humble shipping port on the 
Mersey, with its four hundred trading vessels entering it during the 
year. At that period, the town stood upon a third of its present area ; 
the London post arrived and departed three times a week, bringing and 
taking all foreign correspondence, which was then carried on by way of 
London. Not a bale of cotton had reached this country from North 
America ; supplies being chi¢fly drawn from Egypt and the West Indies. 

In the year seventeen hundred and seventy, there were imported into 
Liverpool three bales of cotton wool from New York, four bales from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and three barrelsfrom North Carolina. Thirty years 
after, the importations into the same place from those sources amounted 
to nearly eighty millions of pounds weight. Eighty-two years later, the 
imports of cotton into Liverpool had reached the astounding average of a 
thousand tons daily, throughout the year. / 

The first Liverpool dock was opened in seventeen hundred and nine, 
the town owning as many as one hundred and twenty ships: in thirty 
years, a second dock was formed. In seventeen hundred and fifty-six, the 
first local newspaper made its appearance. Canal navigation, which was 
oommenced in seventeen hundred and twenty-nine by the opening of the 
Mersey and Irwell canal, exercised a great influence upon the trade of the 
port, in developing the cotton industry of Lancashire. More than half a 
centary later, a Liverpool paper, the Mercury, startled the British public 
by announcing that at Pittsburgh, in the United States, a vessel, propelled 
by steam, was expected to convey goods and passengers at the extraordi- 
nary rate of fifty milesa day. A marvellous ship actually did appear at 
Liverpool in the shape of a Clyde-built steamer after the twenty-two years 
war. The first year of the peace witnessed the first steamboat on the waters 
of the Mersey. In the following summer the first application of steam- 
power to sea-going vessels took place between Holyhead and Dublin ; 
and, three years later, the first steam-ship that crossed the Atlantic, 
arrived in Liverpool from the United States. It was a vessel of some 
three hundred tons. From that time, a record of the progress of the ship- 
ping business of Liverpool would be a history of steam navigation and 
cotton manufacture. Year by year it has grown silently but rapidly : 
advancing with giant strides, until at length it treads upon the heels of 
its elder sister, London. : 

ov px now more mercantile firms in Liverpool than there were ships 
belonging to the port in the first part of the last century. And one single 
railway, the London and North-Western, conveys more goods from the 
town in one day than, a century and a half ago, were imported into it in 
six months. No wonder that the Liverpool brokers prosper, when we 
know that the yearly commissions on the sales and purcbases of but _ 
article—cotton—amount in round figures to a quarter of a milion, 8 en 
ling. Even a commission upon that commission would form a very aD 





much better. 


some sum. 
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v | man travelling to Manchester or London 
You never hear of » Liverpoo sng pesinces without the aid 
vigour of commissions on 
past four in the afternoon ; to- 
he will be seen as usual in the thick of Liverpool life, in 
Exchange or the Docks or hovering about some of those 
fashioned counting-houses in the oldchurchyard. He has no 
_ quiet quaint- g 

sort of objection to talking: on the contrary, he is a practised adept in the 

art, but he prefers work to words. 

It is seldom that there is no business at Liverpool. If the Lancashire 
spinners will not buy, or if the cotton men are obstinate and there is no 
guch thing as moving a bale, they knock up little gentle excitement 
among themselves and buy and sell on speculative account, as itis called, 

fessedly for dealers, but most frequently for dummies : that is to say, 
ior themselves, in the hope of fature profit from a rising market. The 

‘ ulative account will sometimes embrace as many as twenty or thirt 
thousand bales in a single week. Idleness does not exist at Liverpoo . 
Frozen-out gardeners perambulating the snowy streets in doleful guise 
are familiar objects ; but last winter, the good people of Liverpool beheld 
a body of frozen-out brokers on Change: not in lugubrious vein, ice- 
bound in spirits as in occupation, but jovial and active as on a bright 
gummer day. A heavy fall had occurred“during the previous night—not 
in cotton, but in snow. Streets and roads were impassible to all the light- 
footed pedestrians. Eddies of wind had heaped up insurmountable barriers 
of snow across the large open stone-paved square in which the Goliaths of 
cotton industry were wont to congregate and meet their brokers. For 
once the brokers were beaten out of their own field, the Liverpool Ex- 
change: it was a sheer mp ope § to office sales on the summit of those 
Exchange alps, or in the chilly valleys between. The young stock and 
«share brokers were equally at a non-plus ; for the morning mail-trains 
were snow-bound half way from Manchester and orders from customers 
were wanting. In this dilemma a snow-ball was flang from the corridor 
among the Stags across the open square, and in an instant a whole bat- 
tery of snow-balls was driving in return amongst the Cottons. The con- 
flict was entered upon with all the pent-up energies of disappointed 
-brokers and frozen-out speculators. The share-market had not been so 
animated since ’forty-five. Cotton was remarkably buoyant, and know- 
ing men who had the mf before been speculating for a rise, found them- 

selves in for a heavy fall. 

The same spirit which rode rampant over the snowy barriers of the 
Exchange has achieved great things for Our Sister. In Liverpool there 
are noble public buildings, whether considered as works of art, or as faci- 
lities for the dispatch of its gigantic business. The energy which has 
erected St. George’s Hall, has likewise given the town magnificent ware- 
houses and docks that are worthy counterparts of those studding the 

«shores of the Thames. The Liverpool railway termini are perhaps the 
finest in the world as regards the perfect system under which they are 
eworked. Were it otherwise, indeed, the immense trade pouring its mighty 
tide through the port, would overwhelm the place in hopeless confusion. 

It is not alone in the article of cotton that Liverpool bas made vast 
strides. Her denizens are likewise extensive dealers in Canadian timber 
and Irish emigrants. The importation of Canadian timber during the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, amounts to exactly a thousand tons 
or loads for every consecutive day throughout the year ; being precisely 

«the same quantity as the imported cotton. The whole of the Irish emi- 
grants for Northern America arrive in the Mersey, and last year these 
amounted to a quarter of a million : equal to the entire population of Li- 
verpool in ithe time of the Stuarts. Inasmuch as our western capital 
is simply the depot for its ultimate distribution, it may be imagined how 
numerous and systematic must be the machinery of ships, railways, and 

-canals, by means of which this mass of raw material, dead and living, is 
scattered far and wide for ultimate conversion into ships, houses, and co- 
lonies. Large as the local trade in timber of all kinds may appear to the 
general reader, it forms but a fraction of the aggregate annually brought 
into the country from foreign lands, and which, independent of our home- 
grown supply, and has increased within twenty years from half a million 
of tons to two millions and a half. 

What Liverpool has done for herself and others, may be best seen by a 
reference to the returns from the Board of Trade, showing, as these do, 
the yearly growth of our commerce, with all parts of the world. The 
first railway in this kingdom was that connecting Manchester with Liver- 
pool, the application to Parliament for which was made in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five. Five years later, that line was opened and made 
memorable by the untimely death of Mr. Huskisson. Among other rea- 
sons given for the construction of a railway-line for goods to Manchester, 
was the reason, that the yearly quantity of cotton dispatched thither had 
increased from one hundred and ten millions of pounds weight, to one 
hundred and sixty millions. Itis not difficult to ascertain the great boon 
conferred on the manufacturing interest of Lancashire by the construc 
tion of railways. In eighteen hundred and thirty-five the quantity of cot- 
ton imported into this country was three hundred millions of pounds, or 
double the weight of the import when railways were projected ten years 
previously. Last year, the import amounted to a fraction short of nine 
hundred millions of pounds. Of the two millions and a quarter of bales 
brought into Liverpool in one year, two millions were dispatched to the 
Lancashire mills. The railways conveyed one and a quarter million cf 
those bales, while three quarters of a million went by canals and highway 
conveyances. Itisclear therefore that had the cotton manufacture of 
this country expanded as it has done, without railways, it would have 
needed for its supply four times the present means of transport by canal- 
boats and ordinary waggons. 

The mercantile marine of Liverpool is as numerous and as efficient as 
any in the world. Some of the very finest and fastest passenger-ships 
leave this port for the States and the Colonies, and so well-established is 
the world-wide reputation of their sea-going ships, that we have heard 
natives of India, while gazing in wonder at a beautiful clipper-craft un- 
— a spread of canvas, inquire whether it was an English or a Liverpool 
ship. 

The merchant princes of Liverpool are a numerous body, not a few of 
them having carved out their fortunes with their own hands—and goodly 
fortunes too. They have their suburban villas, their marine villas, and 
their town mansions, on a princely scale. They are hospitable and gene- 
rous ; and the good taste and splendour of their public entertainments 
are proverbial. They have lived to achieve what Englishmen know so 
— 4 to accomplish, the building up of palaces from the rudest 
materials. 





THE ROMANCE OF PROPHECY. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle ashort time ago called at- 
tention to the celebrated prophecy that the Russians should take Con- 
stantinople, which has been so formidably recorded by Gibbon, and lately 
paraded with equal pomp by the author of The Turks. The writer inti- 
mated his opinion that this alleged prophecy was a hoax; and this is in- 
teresting if true, not only as relieving us from the apprehension that Pro- 
vidence is on the side ofethe Czar, but as showing that Gibbon was for 
once in his life guilty of credulity. 

Here are Gibbon’s words (Decline and Fall, chap. 55):— 





“The memory of these Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from the 
Polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on the imperial city. By 
the vulgar of every rank it was asserted and believed, that an equestrian 
Statue in the square of Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, 
how the Russians in the last days should become masters of Constantino. 
ple. In our own time, a Russian armament, instead of sailing from the 
Bopysthenes, has circumnavigated the continent of Europe; and the 
Turkish capital has been threatened by a squadron of strong and lofty 
ships of war. each of whieh, with its naval science and thundering artil- 
lery, could have sunk or scattered a hundred canoes such as those of their 
ancestors. Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, of which the style is un- 
ambiguous and the date unquestionable.” 





si That is to say, it is more explicit and more genuine than the prophe- 
cies of the Bible. We confess that, on consulting the authorities, we are 
ofa different opinion, 

Given reiers, in his note on the above passage, to Nicetas Choniates 
(p. 413, 414), Codinus (De Originibus, C. P. p. 24), and the anonymous 


Writer, De dntiquitat. C. P. (B i fi Orie i : 
who lived about the year i100. anduri Imp. Orient. tom i, p. 17. 18), 


Nicetas Choniates has nothin 
the question, as we shall see, 
bon with its context, bodily fr 
thus becomes the only author 


g about this prophecy, though he bears on 
Codinus takes the passage quoted by Gib- 
fom the anonymous writer ye ome who 
eatlom, tes k who li ity. This writer, as appears Irom his dedi- 
as Gibbon > vagy by ¢ ived in the reign of Alexius Comnenus; that is, 
thane foomia <a - ; Re about half a century after the last of 
luded to by the historian, e Russians which had caused the panic al- 


1 Four times (865--1043) their flotillas, sailin 
from the Dnieper, had menaced Constantinople ; “2 once they had cow 


Pied the harbour. They had been nearer in fact, to the capture of the 





city, as the author of The Turks remarks, than they have been at any 


subsequent od of their — 
The woods of the monk (as well as we can translate them) are :— 


“ Above the four handsome square pillars in the middle of the area (the 
forum Tauri) is an equestrian statue which some call Joshua the son of 
Nun, and others Bellerophon, and which was brought from Antioch. 
The square marble pedestal of this statue has on it inscriptions relating to 
the last days of the city when it shall be taken by the Russians (ekei eg- 
gegramenas istorias ton eskaton te polei, ton Poson mellonton 
ten anten polin): and at the feet of the statue is a diminutive human 
figure of brass, in chains, and on ite knees. The near foot of the colossal 
horse has also a prophetic inscription on it. In like manner the great 
hollow pillar the Xerolophus have inscriptions on them relating to 
the last days of the city.”’ 

The passage which we, following the Corpus Hist. Byzantin, have 
translated, “ and at the feet of the statue,” Xc., is rendered by Banduri, 
“ the impediment to which (the taking of the city) is a diminutive human 
figure,” &c.; as though the figure were a charm or palladium. And this 
view derives some support from the passage in Nicetas Choniates, relat- 
ing to the statue, to which we shall presently refer. 

The statue was taken for that of Joshua the son of Nun, because the 
figure had its arm stretched out as though to stop the course of the sun 
and moon. 

There is nothing to indicate that the names of the Russians appeared, 
or was supposed to appear, in the mysterious inscription. The inscrip- 
tion was supposed to relate to the fated destroyers of the city, and the 
monk, wttien when the memory of the Russian attack was fresh, iden- 
tifies these destroyers with the Russians. The words will bear no more 
than this. 

Moreover, it is clear that the prophecy was intended for the capture 
of Constantinople from the Greeks, and of the fall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. And, therefore, if the Russians were mentioned, the whole predic- 
tion came to the ground when Constantinople was taken and the Byzan- 
tine Empire overthrown by the Turks. 

Nicetas Choniates, Gibbon’s other alleged authority, is speaking of the 
sack of Constantinople by the Latins, of which he was an eye-witness, 
He says, if we understand his er obscure language rightly, that 
the Latins took pains to destroy the charmed defences of the city, and 
especially all those which they understood to be directed against their 
own race; and that, among other things, they forced up the near fore- 
hoof of the brazen horse, in this equest statue, and found under it a 
human figure, “ more like a Bulgarian in appearance, than like a repre- 
sentation of a Latin, as had been long and universally reputed.” This 
image they melted down, “ lest they should lose the city which they had 
won.” 

It seems, then, that they expected to find a representation of a Latin, 
chained and kneeling, if we compare the monk’s description, but it proved 
more like a Bulgarian ; the Bulgarians, again, being old enemies of the 
empire, who perhaps, in their day, had been regarded as its destined de- 
stroyers. Atall events here is nothing about the Russians, but, on the 
contrary, a belief, said by Nicetas to be old and universal in his time, that 
the mysterious little figure represented a Latin, and, as the context shows, 
that it was intended to avert a Latin invasion, its chains and kneeling po- 
sition perhaps symbolizing the defeat of the invader. 

There are many points in the passages quoted by Gibbon—such as the 
exact nature and position of the mysterious little figure itself, which we 
must be content to leave to the judgment of those who are better skilled 
than we are ourselves in Byzantine phraseology and antiquities. Thus 
much, however, appears clear to us, that the name ofthe Russians was 
mentioned as the destined captors of Constantinople from the Greeks, and 
when the terror of their invasion was fresh; that as that terror ceased, 
their name was forgotten ; that there was no prophecy distinct from the 
inscription on the statue ; and that there is no proof that the name of the 
Russians was read, or supposed to be read, in thatinscription. Gibbon’s 
words, “an equestrian statue—was secretly inscribed with a prophecy,” 
seem totally unauthorized. If the inscription was coeval with the statue 
—as there is nothing to show that it was not—the statue having been 
brought from Antioch, the whole story is absurd. 

And now hear the author of The Turks: 





“ And last of all, as if it were not enough to be unable to procure the 
countenaace of any Christian power, except on specific conditions preju- 
dicial to their (the Turks) existence ; still further, as the alternative of 
their humbling themselves before the haughty nations of the West, whom 
they abhor, they have to encounter the direct cupidity, hatred, and over- 
powering pressure of the multitudinous North, with its fanaticism almost 
equal, and its numbers superior, to their own ; a peril more awful in ima- 
gination, from the circumstance that its descent has been for so many cen- 
turies foretold and commenced, and of late years so widely acquiesced in 
as inevitable. Seven centuries and a half have passed, since, at the very 
beginning of the Crusades, a Greek writer, still extant, turns from the then 
menacing inroads of the Turks in the East, and the long centuries of their 
triumph which lay in prospect, to record a prophecy, old in his time, re- 
lating to the North, to the effect that, in the last days, the Russians should 
be masters of Constantinople. Whenit was uttered ne one knows, but he 
tells usit was written on an equestrian statue, in his day one of the spe- 
cial monuments of the Imperial City, which had one time been brought 
thither from Antioch. That statue. whether of Christian or Pagan origin 
it is not known, has a name in history, for it was one of the works of art 
destroyed by the Latins, in the taking of Constantinople ; and the predic- 
tion engraven onit bears, at least, a remarkable evidence of the congruity 
in itself, if I may use the word, of that descent of the North upon Con- 
stantinople, which, though not as yet accomplished, generation after gene- 
ration grows more probable.” 





This is mere romancing. The Greek writer does not “ turn from the 
menacing inroads of the Turks :”’ he is giving a catalogue of works of art 
in Constantinople. There is nothing about “ a prophecy old in his time.” 
All the rest is mere fanfaronade, which may be estimated by the light of 
the facts which we have given.—Fraser's Mag. 
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A WET BLANKET WELL APPLIED, 


There could not be an event more auspicious for the future tranquillity 
of the world than the alliance which at present so happily subsists be- 
tween France and England. This alliance is gradually losing its merely 
political character, and assuming the form of an intimate union between 
the two nations. There are in both countries thousands and millions of 
men endowed with discerament enough to perceive the immense ad- 
vantages to both nations of a solid and enduring peace. We might take 
the history of the wars between France and England from the most re- 
mote historic period, and there would be no difficulty in showing, war by 
war, that the result of endless bloodshed and boundless waste of treasure 
has been entirely unproductive of good to either of the two nations con- 
cerned. The same result would follow if to-morrow we were to recom- 
mence the same cycle of ferocity and folly. A quarter of acentury hence 
we should be again found patching up a peace calculated for eternity, 
but terminable at a shorter date. There would be a vast addition to the 
public burdens on either side of the Channel ; there would be indescriba- 
ble misery and private suffering of every description, and at the end of 
the war we might sit down to digest the inconvenience on either side of 
the Channel as best we might. Were we so inclined, we are most pro- 
foundly convinced that we could not deprive Frenchmen of France. On 
the other hand, we feel a very sincere conviction that our French friends 
could not by any coup de main, however artistically calculated, reduce 
the British Islands into their possession. It is better that both parties 
should repose upon their strength, or exert it for worthier objects than 
the infliction of misery, which must most surely recoil upon themselves. 
The alliance or union between the two nations rests, however, upon a no- 
bler and more generous feeling than mere respect for the warlike force 
which either can call into play. In stating our own view of the case we 
merely give utterance to sentiments which prevail upon the other side of 
the Chanuel as well as here, and have no pretension to ascribe to ourselves 
a monopoly of philanthropic feeling or sound statesmanship. We believe, 
then, that as long as a bearty and intimate union between France and 
England shall subsist it is impossible that the progress of mankind should 
suffer serious interruption—united, we can keep the peace of the world. 
We say it advisedly, that as long as the French and Eaglish nations have 
the prudence and good sense to maintain an intimate alliance, to unite 
their strength, and only to put it forth for objects calculated to promote 
the happiness of the human race, there is no combination of forces which 
could hope to maintain with success a struggle against us. The Govern- 
ments of France and England have had the good sense to recognize this 
leading principle in all their political arrangements, and the public opinion 
of both countries kas given more than a sanction to their determination. 
We go, however, further than this—we feel a deep and unfeigned respect 
for the many distinguished men in all branches of human knowledge 
whom France has produced—-we, in common with others of our country- 
men, who have been admitted to the domestic circles of Frenchmen and to 


in | and alliance, which is, in our opinion, so well calculated to 





intimacy with themselves and their 

t and admire in them for their own 
with regard to ourselves exists in well-informed French 
least is our impression, and, with this impression upon our minds, it is 
searcely to be supposed that we would write a line or publish a phrase 
which was in any way calculated to weaken the good understanding which 
knits the twocountries together. We are the more anxious to make our real 
meaning understood upon this point because we feel it a duty to-day to 
protest against a demonstration proposed in the name of this very union 


best interests of both countries. 
_ Whenever an event happens good in itself an attempt is made to tarn 
it to priv.te account. The union between France and England is not 
only a thing good in itself, but just now it has been tested at a most eriti- 
cal moment. In concert with each other we have sent forth our armies 
and fleets to arrest one of the most barefaced aggressions which has ever 
disgraced the page of history. The moment is one for anxious 
tion. Even while we write the time for action is at hand ; it ony bie 
come, and we know not the event. Is this, then, a time for the d of 
Aldermen’s chains and cold punch and turtle soup and trowsy festivi 

The English and French forces are threatening the coasts of the 

and the Euxine, and are we therefore to send Gog and M about the 
streets, and invite our most notorious diners to bellow out thetr collection 
of commonplaces at the fag end of a civic feast? Will it be believed that 
at such a moment, and just when the good sense of the Prince Consort 
had compelied him to reject a civic proposition for erecting a monumen- 
tal statue to him, the city is coming out again under the auspices of its 
Lord Mayor with another fulsome and ill-timed proposition of a similar 
kind? France and England are at peace with each other, but yet 

ed in a most serious war, and the good folks in the city have had the wit 
to discover that the alliance between the two countries is a thing. 
What follows? A number of Frenchmen “connected with ion, 
science, commerce, agriculture, &c.,” are to be invited to dine with the 
Lord Mayor, and to be treated just as though age | were a batch of Alder- 
men bent upon a swan-hopping excursion in a civic gondola. We know 
not how many ancillary dinners are in contemplation, as the Lord Mayor 
has taken to himself many other Mayors, and all these Mayors have 
equally set their hearts upon giving our French friends an indigestion. 
Let us take the liberty of reminding these sturdy roysterers that ~~ as 
yet she auspicious event has assumed the pms Be questionable of 
@ sanguinary and terrible war, and that even according to the good old- 
fashioned rule, which required every true patriot to take more wine than 
was good for him when a victory was won, no achievement has yet been 
performed by the allied forces which entitles the King of the City to let 
go a single champagne cork. Beyond all question, even now the co-opera- 
tion of the Western Powers has had the greatest influence upon the progress 
of the campaign, but then we have rather impeded the action of the ene- 
my than performed ourselves any haut fait d’armes, and it will be the 
worst of bad taste to begin celebrating our union with France a 
“ National Festival,” while many thousands of both nations are figh 

our joint battles in a contest which has scarcely yet commenced. 

e entreat the few, the very few, gentlemen who have been persuaded 
to allow their names to be used as supporters of this untimely proposition 
seriously to reconsider their determination. It is not too much to say 
that the banquet which was given to Sir Charles Napier, before his de- 
parture with the Baltic fleet, by one of the London clubs, was universally 
condemned by the good sense and good feeling of the country. This de- 
monstration is one of an analogous kind. God be thanked, we are united 
band and heart with our French neighbours in the present struggle ; and 
while they are true to us, we will be true to them to the last shilling and 
the last man. But we don’t want to dine upon it just yet. We had rath- 
er gain our victories before ordering theturtle. There has been somewhat 
too much of these civic demonstrations of late years. As soon as any 
event of public importance occurs, nothing will serve the Aldermen buta 
great feasting and a public display of some kind, in which, on nine ocea- 
sions out of ten, they play a most ridiculous part. To be sure, the pot 
uncommon result is, that a man who was respectable enough in his posi- 
tion as a merchant or tradesman receives the honours of knighthood, and 
becomes, as it were, a sleeping partner in the honours of chivalry. Sach 
foljies—barmless, perhaps, in general—are out of place while we are 
waiting for battles and bombardments by land and sea. It will be far 
better if the Lord Mayor and his little senate of boon companions will de- 
sist from their present purpose for a time; it will be better still-——wiser 
and more graceful—if they postpone their banquet until the allied forces 
have conquered, as we have no doubt they ultimately will, “a durable, a 
solid, and an honourable peace.’’-- Times, June 19, 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


If the form of taking an Education debate on the Estimates is liable to 
such objections as it received, on Friday night, we must say that the 
whole thing is fast degenerating into little more than a fermality ; and it 
little matters in what shape an unsubstantial dish presents itself. Per- 
haps it is of the necessity of the case that a debate on National Education 
should be much like a debate on the Ballot, or on any other unfathom- 
able platitude. Round goes the weary wheel of commonplace—one after 
another, stalk the dreary files of truisms. If we were all agreed,weshould 
be of one mind—religious differences produce a great difficulty in the way 
of religious education—and so forth. If we had education without re- 
ligion, we should get rid of the stumbling-block presented by religious 
education—so long as the Government will not propose a general scheme 
of education, we shall only have a partial scheme—and so on through the 
whole round of safe and undeniable platitudes. All which is indisputably 
true ; and though we heard it last week from Mr. Cobden and Sir John 
Pakington, and though they and others have said it at least twenty times 
before, truismsso superficial and unpractical might as well never have 
been said at all. » 

Friday night’s debate was commenced by the President of the Council, 
who, to his former claims in connection with the subject, now adds its 
official guardianship. Lord Jobn Russell’s historical résumé of the ques- 
tion, with the ordinary notice of Bell and Lancaster, the formation of the 
Committee of Council, the concordat with the National Society and the 
various fortunes of the “ unostentatious” system—all this, unless we are 
mistaken, we have heard at least on one previous occasion. However, 
old sermons are not always the preacher’s worst compositions. Lord 
John was correct in his history, and wise in his conclusions from it. His 
summing up is, that he means to let well alone ; and on this a hot, or at 
least a long, dispute arises. Some, because it is well, will not let it alone 
—this is Sir John Pakington’sline. Some, though it is not well, will let it 
alone—which is Mr. Cobden’s view. And some, like Mr. Miall, will not 
let it alene because it is not well. However, the conclusion was to leave 
matters as they are—postpuaing, as it ever will be postponed, the final 
battle as to the respective merits of voluntaryism and secularism. 

At present, however, the President of the Conncil may satisfy himself, 
and not without reason, as he surveys the mutually destructive hostili- 
ties of his critics. Mr. Miall would reduce the present grant because he 
thinks it a very destructive engine in the hands of Government. He has 
his fears about the pupil-teachers, though, at the same moment tbat he 
says the grant is too large, he complains that the teachers’ salaries are too 
small. Mr. Miles, an opponent of the Privy Council scheme—and one 
who, not without reason, complains of the jealousy which has been exhib- 
ited towards the Church of England in the matter of the Management 
Clauses—is yet liberal enough to advocate the State endowment of Jew- 
ish, and, if need were, of Turkish schools. And tocomplete the imbroglto 
one Mr. Biggs reverences education so highly that he out-Prussianizes 
Prussia, and is quite ready to persecute in favour of his object, and seri- 
ously proposes to send every parent to gaol who will not send bis child 
toschool. With such alternatives before us, we may be content to put 
up with present short-comings. 

It is impossible to extract from the debate a single novelty. We can- 
not see that either of the greater aggressive movements has acquired 
strength. Sir John Pakington theorises, as is his wont, in favour of the 
Manchester and Salford scheme, the authors of which, however, seem 
afraid to trust it to his sponsorship or to the perils of the session. Per- 
haps the secular party have lost most ground in this particular skirmish. 
For this—and it is not the first time that his adhesion has been dangerous 
—they have to thank Mr. Cobden, who was pre-eminently illogical om 
this occasion. Taking the education returns in hand, he finds that volun- 
tary education does not attract the masses—tbat, after all, the lower 
classes are won neither by useful knowledge tracts, nor by Chambers’s 
Journal, nor by Mechanics’ Institutes, nor, he adds, by any extant poor 
schools. His remedy is to make education national, and—though its pro- 
per epithet is seldom whispered—compulsory. This, if we remember 
rightly, is the argument which has been so often used by the ultra-advo- 
cates of a State Church. What is true of education is true of religion ; 
and the Census returns prove, beyond the possibility of a cavil, that “ the 
masses” neglect, and will neglect, voluntary education and volun 
religion. If, then, “ the masses” are to be compelled to send their chil- 
dren to State schools, why not dragoon them into State houses of worship? 
Why not—unless it be either because religion is less necessary than edu- 
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or because you may influence or even persecute op’ 


inion on one sub- | ceived goes even further than this, and speaks of a “ fraternization” be- 


bat not on avother? But Mr. Cobden—and the fact is remarkable | tween a portion of the garrison and the insurgents. It tells us, too, of a 


been so prominent in rousing the public mind on one par- 
ticu Be iject_—cleasy toes not believe in public opinion. He asserts that 
out Stanly of the lower classes are of no religion, so as regards educa- 
tion, they are utterly careless whether any religion, or none, is taught in 
the poor schools. The fact may be so--we suspect that itis. Poll Eng- 
land 2 and you will not perbaps get a very strong expression of opinion 
on this or on any other given subject. But the sentiment is curious as 
coming from Mr. Cobden. He suspects that the cry about religious edu- 
cation is, for the most part, cant. “ Cant” or not, however, is not the 
question—but rather, does the cry exist? . - 

And so the estimates passed with very litt!e substantial opposition. A 
promise, or rather hint, that perhaps next year some specific inquiry 
would be granted, was accepted by the malcontents, not without evident 
delight at this easy mode of tiding over the difficulty. An inquiry on a 
subject on which everybody has made up his mind, and on which every 
conceivable argument has been produced and sifted, is a safe, if vague, 
future on which to repose. Meanwhile--and the Privy Council minutes 
and reports will furnish ample materials—we may as well spend part of 
this agreeable pause in inquiring what, after all, are the results of the 
present halting, feeble, and cowardly system—if such it be—which all 
sensible people are content to endure, and all wise people to work.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 





THE COALITION. 


Four months of feebleness, accompanied by some humiliating circum- 
— have been followed by a reconstruction of the cabinet, which has 
not added either to its strength or its dignity. Lord John Russell, whose 
self-respect we were told, was sustained by his filling no post under Lord 
Aberdeen, now avowedly holds a subordinate office under that energetic 
chief. This pointless result has not even been accomplished without cost, 
and the price of an undesirable incident is the degradation of a young 
and able Minister, and one of the few members of the Coalition to whom 
the country looks with some degree of confidence and hope. Had the 
seals relinquished by the Duke of Newcastle been entrusted to the late 
President of the Council, they would certainly have been used with not 
less vigour and diseretion than by Sir George Grey, who will find in the 
Office, to which here turns with exhausted energies, no traditions of his past 


success. 

During the last two months the decline of the Cabinet in public estima- 
tion has been rapid and continuous. This is the more remarkable, as there 
is a great absence of party feeling in the country, and the Opposition 
throughout the session, with the exception of the important motion of Mr. 
Baring, has discreetly confined itself to consolidating its strength, aud 
acting on the defensive. 

There is no doubt that a considerable and influential portion of tbe 
community, on the formation of the present Ministry, were prepar- 
ed to accord to it their support from the belief that it consisted of men 
eminent for their skill in the management of affairs. The country, 
in a great measure was willing to find compensation for the absence of 
distinct principles in official dexterity. A series of failures, perhaps 
without parallel in Parliamentary cae has taught us that no degree 
of mere administrative habitude can supply the energy which a compact 
and confiding party can alone afford, or remedy the internal dissensions 
of those who are bound together neither by political nor personal sympa- 
thy. The country has seen with amazement during the last four months 
enormous propositions brought forward without due deliberation and pre- 
cipitately withdrawn. The ministers have introduced schemes for the re- 
form of Parliament, for the redemption of the public debt, for national 
education, for the abolition of the law of settlement, for the remodelling 
of oaths, of universities, and of the whole civil service of the country, 
and for the abolition of constitutional securities, with the carelessness of 
children blowing bubbles. Their campaign has been an alternation of 
overwhelming discomfitures or precipitate retreats. It is this readiness 
to meddle with all things, and inability to settle any, that has alienated 
from them that valuable public confidence which was not originally 
ogre aes by party feeling. The impartial world naturally observes that 

these great measures were necessary for the public welfare they owght 
not to have been abandoned, and, if unnecessary, ought not to have been 
introduced. 

But while the country is perplexed at the incapacity of those from whom 
so much was expected, and who themselves announced that so much 
should be accomplished, it finds itself suddenly in a condition which it 
had almost brought itself to believe was incompatible with the civilisa- 
tion of the age ; and that it is absolutely involved in a war which may be 
prolonged and costly, and of which the cause and the object are equally 
obscure. It seems now pretty well agreed that no Power in Europe 
wished to go to war ; and that, if Lord Aberdeen had not been Minister of 
this country, no war could possibly have occurred. A want of frankness 
and of firmness on the part of the English Ministry has tempted the Em- 
peror of Russia to occupy a position from which he finds it almost impos- 
sible to extricate himself with honour. Counting on tie avowed prejudi- 
ces of Lord Aberdeen against the Sovereign of France, and his long- 
eherished sympathy with the Sovereign of Russia, Nicholas, feeling his 
way at every step, ventured on a course which may involve Europe in a 
struggle of years. His assumption was that England and France could 
not act together ; he consequently complimented Lord Aberdeen on the 
English fleet not accompanying the French squadron to Salamis ; the com- 

liment was accepted without aremonstrance, and the Russians passed the 
rath ! 

Whether we consider our external or domestic relations, one is almost 
tempted to admire the ingenuity which in the space of eighteen months 
has contrived to accomplish so much disappointment, and to achieve so 
much disaster.— London Press, June 17. 





INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 


A» though it were not enough that the eastern portion of Europe 
should be given up to fire and sword, a civil war bas broken out 
once more in the Spanish Peninsula. It would be premature as yet 
to offer any very confident suggestions as to the scope or extent of this 
insurrection, or as to the designs of its chief promoters and leaders.— 
One thing only is certain—that never have the depositaries of power 
in any European country since modern history began sunk lower in the 
estimation of a people than Queen Isabella and her minions in the 
opinion of the Spanish nation. Everything in Spain is prepared. and bas 
long been so, for an outbreak. Whether the present insurrection is of a 
character sufficiently important to effect its professed object it is not for 
us as yet tosay. Everything about both the Government and the Court 
of the Spanish Queen has long been rotten and unsound. It would be 
idle, perhaps, with regard to the bulk of fhe Spanish people, to speak of 
an abuse of the forms of liberty. Save in so far as it served as a war-cry 
and as an inscription upon a banner, the idea of a constitution never had 
a serious hold upon the Spanish name. De Lolme never wrote for south- 
ern nations such as we see them in our day. When the constitution is 
presented to the imagination of the Spaniard in the form of a beautiful 

oung woman whom he regards with devotion, or of a stern warrior be- 

whom his spirit quails, the Spaniard is a constitutionalist. He is 
slow to comprehend the nice distinctions upon which we set so much store. 
The Spanish people, if they are in insurrection, have not risen for an en- 
thralled press, for corruption at elections, or for the mere exercise of des- 
potic power. They required something far more personal to the honour 
and chivalrous sentiment of every individual of the nation than matters 
of State policy ere they would consent to take up arms against the Throue. 
Such a motive has been found in the‘disgusting immorality of the Court. 
_ A certain license has been taken by crowned heads at various epochs of 
the history of Europe, but we question much if at any period of modern 
history—even in the Courts of Central Germany at the conclusion of the 
17th century—there was a more thorough and pervading fon! ess of life 
than has prevailed in the middle of the 19th century at the Vvurt of this 
ng Spanish Queen, who was raised to the throne by the devotion of a 
al people. There may be other reasons thrust forward as the more 
prominent causes for this insurrection, but the one which has added foree 
- vigour to them all has been the hopeless depravity of the Spanish 
urt. ' 

From the telegraphic despatches we publish to-day it will be seen that 
the insurrection has already assumed the most formidable proportions. 
Madrid is covered with barricades. It is said that a body of the insur- 
gents four thousand strong had taken possession of the Campo del Moro, 
at the distance of a musketshot from the Palace. The Director of the 
Artillery, General Campuzano, had refused to advance for the purpose of 
dispersing them, although he protested throughout that the Queen owned 
no more loyal subject. The Spanish Throne is in evil case, when its most 
loyal subject refuses to draw a sword in its behalf. The garrison, too 
of Madrid is not to be depended on—at least, another principal officer has 
made their presumed disaffection a reason for declining to take any active 
steps in support of the Queen’s authority. The report which we have re- 


| summons addressed to the Queen on the part of General O'Donnell, de- 
| siring her to resign her crown. A Regency is mentioned, of which Nar- 


at interest in the religious question—that, just as nineteen , vaez should be a member, and, if member, then the sgle chief. In oppo-' 


| sition to these rumours, which all come evidently from one source, there 
is the poor suggestion, on the other side, that the insurgent forces in the 
field have suffered a defeat, and have retired upon Toledo. The authority 
for this ramour is the telegraph, which is in the hands of the Government. 
It may no doubt be trae, but it does not come before us in any way which 
entitles it to any great credit. 

Such are the principal additions to the information we published yes- 
terday which we can lay before our readers to-day. This or that parti- 
cular event may be misrepresented, but one fact is abundantly clear— 
that armed insurrection exists in Madrid and in the provinces, and that 
the Government has not been strong enough to put it down. In Madrid 
itself—at the principal seat of Government, where, a8 may reasonably be 
supposed, the advisers of the Spanish Court had gathered together the 
troops upon whom they could place the most confidence—the insurrection 
has been able fo maintain itself. There are many officers in and about 
the capital of great name, but not one of the number has come forward 
to maintain the throne of Queen Isabella IL, now threatened With such 
imminent destruction. 

We are not surprised that these events have taken place ; we may be 
rather surprised that they have been so long deferred. For the last two 
or three years the Spanish nation bas been ripe for insurrection, and, in 
all probability, the only consideration which has restrained them from 
action has been the recollection of the evils under which they have so 
lately smarted, and the exhaustion of the country consequent upon a pro- 
tracted civil war. Besides, it might be very obvious to the mind of a 
Spaniard that such a person or such a faction deserved to be swept away, 
but it was not so clear that any public personage with whom he was ac- 
quainted deserved to be set up in his place. By whom had the uation 
not been plundered——-by whom not dragooned and oppressed? So it is in 
Spain, and so it is, as respects Spain, throughout Europe. She has com- 
pelled the world to despair of her, and the fortunes of a country which 
once were of universal interest have fallen so utterly in public estimation 
that few of the thousands who read the bulletins from the Danube with 
the deepest anxiety will think it worth their while to give more than a 
glance at the intelligence even of a revolution in Madrid.— Times, July 4. 
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THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 
The following summary of the news, brought by the Liverpool mail 
steamer of the 8th inst., was published by the N. Y. Associated Press, on 
Wednes*ay morning. 


Tue Bavric.--Sir Charles Napier’s fleet was lying in line-of-battle 
before Cronstadt, but up to June 29, no attack had been made. The 
English frigate Desperate fired some shots, which the batteries returned. 

Bomersund was a second time bombarded on the 26th and 27th June, and 
the fortifications were destroyed. 

Cholera is reported to have made its appearance in the garrison of Cron- 
stadt, also some cases in the British fleet. 

Tue Biack Sea.—On the 24th June, eight Russian steamers came out 
of Sevastapol, and attacked three of the allied ships at the batteries. The 
allied ships engaged were the Furious, Terrible and Descartes. The af- 
fair seems to have been a running fight. The Furious was considerably 
damaged. (The two English ships, Furious and Terrible, are steamers 
= — 21 guns respectively.) The main body of the allied fleet was at 

aldjik. 

Some English boats taking soundings at the mouth of the Dnieper, had 
exchanged fire with some Cossacks. : 


Tue Danxvse.—On the 21st and 22d ult., an important battle was fought. 
The particulars are derived from a dispatch stating that the Turks under 
Girolte, Meher Pasha, fell on the Russian rear guard of 25,000 near Silis- 
tria on the 21st. The battle lasted during two days, and the Russians 
lost 2,500 killed; they however made good their retreat.—The Russians 
continued their concentration toward the Sereth and Pruth, but appa- 
rently mean to return to Matshin, Isaktsha and Tultscha, on the right 
bank of the Danube. 

The plan of the campaign and the movements of the allied army are 
kept profoundly secret. 

50,000 Anglo French troops are still at Varna, and St. Arnaud and 
Prince Napoleon are also there.--General Bosquet’s French Division bas 
left Adrianople for Shumla.—On the 22d the canonade in the attack on 
the Russian rear guard was heard by the French, and General Canrobert 
sent two squadrons to reconnoitre. 

Omer Pasha is prepared to establish his headquarters at Rustchuk. 

On the lst July, Gorchakoff removed his headquarters from Kalaresh to 
Wiyitsent. _ 

Asta4.—From Asia the news is bad. On the 19th June, the Turks met 
with a severe check in attempting to storm two redoubts between Usurg- 
net and Kutais. The Russiaus attacked them in the flank during the as- 
sault, and defeated them with 1,500 to 2,000 killed, 13 cannons. 35 stand- 
ards, and the entire camp equipage captured. An erroneous dispatch 
was published, reversing the fact, and stating that the Turks under Selim 
Pasha had defeated the Russians under Prince Audronkoff, with the above 
loss—-but reliable accounts show that the Turks were disastrously defeated. 





Austrian Movements.--Respecting the Austrian occupation of Wal- 
lachia, all that is yet known is that on the 2d inst. seventeen steamers 
with Austrian troops on board had dropped down the Danube. 

Lanp Force vor Fixtanp.--Genl. Baraguay D’Hilliers commands the 
division of the French army presently embarking for the Baltic. The 
English line-of-battle snips St. Pincent, Royal William, Algiers, Hanni- 
bal, Termagant, steamer Sphynex and others, are embarking the force at 
Cherbourg. (This report issomewhat premature; but the ships are being 
pushed rapidly to completion for this service.) 

NeGortations.—Prince Gorchakoff (not the General,) arrived at Vienna 
on the 4th July, being the bearer of the official reply of Russia to Austria, 
The precise terms of the reply have not transpired, but Gorchakoff also 
carried an autograph letter from Nicholas to the Emperor of Austria, the 
tenor of which is said to be, that by evacuating Wallachia and leaving 
free the Danube the Czar considers that he satisfies the reasonable de- 
mands of Austria. Moldavia will not be evacuated, as the occupation of 
that Principality is a necessary guarantee for the conditions of a future 
treaty of peace.—Col. Manteuffel arrived on the 6th ult. at Berlin from 
St. Petersburg with the Czar’s reply to Prussia. This reply is in cour- 
teous terms, stating that the Czar will consent to resign his exclusive pro- 
tectorate over the Greek Christians, if Turkey will accede to the joint 
protectorate of the five powers. The Czar will evacuate the Principali- 
ties when the western powers evacuate Turkey—but he will retain a 
strong military position in Moldavia as a provisional security. 

Spatn.--The insurrection continued, and Government was severely 
pressed. The Queen had thrown herself on the protection of the troops. 
It is impossible to come at the truth. From the statement published by 
Government, the insurgents numbered 7,000, of whom 2,000 were cavalry. 
They demand the dismissal of the Ministry, and the Queen’s favourites. 
The outbreaks as yet have been entirely military.—An action took place 
near the village of Vicalvaro. The insurgents charged three times un- 
euccessfully and at length, after great loss, retreated upon Toledo. The 
royalists would again attack them, when the expected reinforcements ar- 
rived from Saragossa, &c. 

Madrid was quiet, and there was ne general rising in the provinces. 
The news had reached Barcelona, and all was quiet there. 

Anxiety was felt as to the part that Generals Narvaez and Sereno will 
take,--meantime the insurrection is formidable, and it depends upon ac- 
cident whether the insurgents or royalists will triumpb. 
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THE FISHERY AND RECIPROCITY TREATY. 

A treaty extending the right of fishing, and regulating the commerce 
and navigation between Her Britannic Majesty’s possessions in North 
America and the United States, concluded in the city of Washington, on 
the 5th day of Jase, Anno Domini 1854, between the United States of 
America and Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Government ofthe United States, being equally desirous with Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, to avoid farther misunderstanding 
between their respective citizens and subjects in regard to the extent of 
the right of fishing on the coasts of British North America secured to 
each by Article A; of a convention between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed at London on the 20th day of October, 1818, and being 
also desirous to regulate the commerce and navigation between their re- 











spective territories and people, and more ially between Her Majes- 
ty’s possessions in North America and the United States, in such manner 
as to render the same reciprocally beneficial and satisfactory, have re- 
spectively named plenipotentieries to confer and agree thereupon—that 
is to say, the President of the United States of America, William L. 
Marcy, Secretary of State of the United States, and Her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, James, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Lora 
Bruce and Elgin. a Peer of the United Kingdom, Knight of the most an- 
cient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, and Governor General in and 
over all Her Britannic Majesty’s Provinces on the Continent of North 
America, and in and over the Island of Prince Edward, who, after having 
communicated to each other their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the following articles : 


Article 1. It is agreed " the high contracting parties, that in addition 
to the liberty secured to the United States fishermen by the above men- 
tioned Convention of 1818, of taking, curing, and drying fish on certain 
coasts of the British North American Colonies therein defined, the inhabi- 
tants of the United States shall have, in common with the subjects of her 
Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind except shell fish, 
on the sea, coasts and shores, and in the bays, harbours, and creeks of 
Canada, New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and of the 
several Islands thereunto adjacent, without being restricted to any dis- 
tance from the shore, with permission to land upon the coasts and shores 
of those Colonies and the Island thereof, and upon the ~~ Islands 
for the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish. That in so do- 
ing they do not interfere with the rights of private property, or with Bri- 
tish fishermen, in the peaceable use of any part of the said coast in their 
occupancy for the same purpose. It is understood that the above-men- 
tioned liberty applies solely to sea-fishery, and that salmon and shad- 
fisheries, and all fisheries in rivers and mouths of rivers are hereby re- 
served exclusively for British fishermen. And it is further agreed, that in 
order to prevent or settle any disputes as to the places to which the re- 
servation of exclusive right to British fishermen, contained in this article, 
and that of fishermen of the United States, contained in the next succeed- 
ing article, apply to each of the high contracting parties, on the applica- 
tion of either to the other, shall within six months thereafter, appoint a 
Commissioner. 

The said Commissioners, before proceeding to any business, shall make 
and subscribe a solemn declation that they will impartially and carefully 
decide to the best of their judgment, and according to justice and equity, 
without fear, favour, or affection to their own country, upon all such 
places as are intended to be reserved and excluded from the common 
liberty of fishing under this and the next succeeding article, and such de- 
claration shall be entered on the record of their proceedings. 

The Commissioners shall name some third person to act as arbitrator or 
umpire in any cause or causes on which they may themselves differ in 
opinion. If they should not be able to agree upon the name of such per- 
son, they shall each name a person, and it shall be determined by lot 
which of the two persons so named shall be arbitrator or umpire in cases 
of difference or disagreement between the Commissioners, 

The person so to be chosen to be arbitrator or umpire shall, before pro- 
ceeding to act as such in any case, make and subscribe a solemn declara- 
tion, in a form similar to that which shall already have been made and 
subscribed by the Commissioners, which shall be entered on the record of 
their proceedings. 

In the event of the death, absence, or incapacity of either the Commis- 
sioners or the arbitrators, or umpire, or of their or his omitting, declining, 
or ceasing to act as such Commissioner, arbitrator, or umpire, another and 
different person shall be appointed or named, as aforesaid, to act as such 
Commissioner, arbitrator, or umpire, in the place and stead of the person 
so originally appointed or named as aforesaid, and shall make and sub- 
scribe such declaration as aforesaid. 

Such Commissioners shall proceed to examine the coasts of the North 
American Provinces and of the United States embraced within the pro- 
visions of the first and second articles of this treaty, and shall designate 
the places reserved by the said articles from the common right of fishing 
therein. The decision of the Commissioners, and of the arbitrator or um- 
pire, shall be given in writing in each case, and shall be signed by them 
respectively. The high contracting parties hereby solemnly engage to 
consider the decision of the Commissioners conjointly, or of the arbitrator 
or umpire, as the case may be, as absolutely final and conclusive in each 
case decided upon by them or him respectively. 

Art. 2. It is agreed by the high contracting parties that British subjects 
shall have, in ¢ommon with the citizens of the United States, the liberty 
to take fish of every kind except shell fish, on the eastern sea-coasts and 
shores of the United States north of the thirty-sixth parallel of north lati- 
tude, and on the shores of the several islands thereunto adjacent, and in 
the bays, harbours and creeks of the said sea, the coasts and shores of the 
United States and of the said islands, without being restricted to any dis- 
tance from the shores, with permission to land upon the said coastsof the 
United States and of the islands aforesaid, for the purpose of drying their 
nets and curing their fish, provided that in so doing they do not interfere 
with the rights of private property, or with the fishermen of the United 
States, in the peaceable use of any part of the said coasts, in their occu- 
pancy for the same purpose. 

It is understood that the above mentioned liberty applies solely to the 
sea fishery, and that salmon and shad fisheries and all fisheries in rivers 
and mouths of rivers are hereby reserved exclusively for fishermen of the 
United States. 

Art. 3. It is agreed that the articles enumerated in the schedule, here- 
unto annexed, being the growth and produce of the aforesaid British Colo- 
nies or of the United States shall be admitted into each country respect- 
ively free of duty. 

SCHEDULE. 

Grain, Flour and breadstuffs of all kinds; animals of all kinds; fresh 
smoked and salted meats, cotton, wool, seeds and vegetables; undried 
fruits, dried fruits; fish of all kinds; products of fish and all other crea- 
tures living in the water; poultry, eggs; hides, furs, skins or tails un- 
dressed ; stone or marble in its crude or unwrought state ; slate ; butter, 
cheese, tallow ; lard, horns, manures, ores of metals of all kinds; coal ; 
pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes; timber and lumber of all kinds, round, 
hewed and sawed, unmanufactured, in whole or in part; firewood ; 
plants, shrubs and trees; pelts, wool; fish oil; rice, broom-corn and 
bark ; gypsum, ground or unground ; hew or wrought or unwrought burr 
or grindstones ; dyestuffs ; flax, hemp, and tow uomanufactured ; unmanu- 
factured tobacco ; rags. 

Art. 4. It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States, shall have the right to navigate the river St. Lawrence and the 
Canals in Canada, used as the means of communicating between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. with their vessels, boats and crafts, 
as fully as the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, subject only to the same 
tolls and other assessments as now or may hereafter be exacted of her Ma- 
jesty’s said subjects, it being understood, however, that the British Go- 
vernment retains the right of suspending this ppivilege on giving due no- 
tice thereof, to the Government of the United States. 

It is further agreed, that if at any time the British Government should 
exercise the said reserved right, the Government of the United States 
shall have the right of suspending, if it think fit, the operation of Article 
3 of the present Treaty, in so far as the Province of Canada is affected 
thereby, for so long as the suspension of the free navigation of the river 
St. Lawrence or the canals may continue. 

It is further agreed that British subjects shall have the right freely to 
navigate Lake Michigan with their vessels, boats and crafts, so long as 
the privilege of navigating the river St. Lawrence, secured to Americans 
by. the above clause of the present article, shall continue, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States further engages to urge upon the State Go- 
vernments to secure to the subjects of her Britannic Majesty the use of 
~ several canals on terms of equity with the inhabitants of the United 

tates. 

And it is farther agreed, that no export duty, or other duty, shall be 
levied on lumber or timber of any kind cut on that portion of the Ameri- 
can territory in the State of Maine, watered by the river St. John and its 
tributaries, and floated down that river to sea, when the same is shipped 
to the United States from the Province of New-Brunswick. . 

Art. 5. The present treaty shall take effect as soon as the laws required 
to carry it into operation shall have been passed by the Imperial —. 
ment of Great Britain and by the Provincial Parliaments of those of the 
British North American Colonies which are affected by this treaty on 
the one band, and by the Congress of the United States on the other. 
Such assent having been given, the Treaty shall remain in force for 
years from the date at which it may come into operation ;--and further, 
until the expiration of twelve months after either of the high pomerean’ 
parties shall give notice to the other of its wish to terminate ter 
each of the high contracting parties being at liberty to give such no sfter- 
the other, at the end of the said term of ten years, or at any time @ 
wards, A ar P 

It is clearly understood, however, that this stipulation is not ge 
to affect the reservation made by article IV. of the present treaty, 
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e right of temporarily suspending the operation of articles 
. and IV, thereof. ‘ ’ 
‘Art. 6. And it is hereby farther agreed that the provisions and stipula- 
tions of the foregoing articles shall extend to the Island of Newfoundland, 
so far as they are applicable to that Colony. But if the Imperial Par- 
liament, the Provincial Parliament of Newfoundland, or the Congress of 
the United States, shall not embrace in their laws, enacted for carrying 
this treaty into effect, the Colony of Newfoundland, then this article shall 
be of no effect ; but the omission to make provision by law to give it ef- 
fect, by either of the Legislative bodies aforesaid, shall not in any way 
impair the remaining articles of this py 
Art. 7. The present Treaty shall be | ratified, and the mutual ex- 
change of ratifications shall take place in Washington, within six months 
from the date hereof or earlier if possible. \ j 
In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this 
Treaty, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 7 
Done in triplicate, at Washington, the fifth day of June, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four. 
W. L. Marcy. [1 8.] 
Exonue anp KrycarDINe. [L. 8.] 
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Aspvcrion 1x High Lire.—A most extraordinary attempt at abduction 
was made yesterday, near Clonmel. The Hon. Mrs. Gough, with her sis- 
ters, Miss Arbuthnot and Miss E. Arbuthnot, were leaving Rathonan 
Church. when Mr. John Carden, of Barnane, a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of Tipperary, with an armed party, attempted by force to 

off Miss E. Arbuthnot. After a conflict the lady escaped, and the 
assailants fled. The steward of Captain Gough, son of Lord Gough, with 
the police, went in pursuit for twenty miles, and Mr. Carden and four of 
his party were captured and lodged in Cashel Bridewell. The magistrates 
assembled there to-day, to hold an investigation.— Telegraphic report 
from Dublin, July 3. 

An Execrric TeLeGraPH oN Boarp-suir.—She (H.M.S. Hannibal, 90,) 
has the electric telegraph from her poop, leading down into her engine 
room. There she has a large dial plate fitted up on the fore side of the 
after beam, with a conspicuous hand, under control of the electric wire, 
which hand indicates on the port side for movements a-head, as follows: 
—stop, slow, balfspeed, faster, full-speed, and it bas a similar index in 
the starboard side for movements astern. Thus the engineer driving has 
the index immediately at all times before him. The loud ringing of a 
bell is caused by each electric communication from the poop. This elec- 
tric communicator has been patented by Capt. Crispin, of her Majesty’s 
yacht Fairy. 














NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Saturday, July 22nd, 1854. 
LAST APPEARANCE of Mdme. ANNA THILLON as “STELLA,” io 
“The Enchantress,”’ 





Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and Mddle. YRCA MATHIAS, in 
Comic Pantomime and Grand Ballet. 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Satarday, 
Mdme, ANNA THILLON in ENGLISH OPERA. 


Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the honse, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2@’.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU- 

thentie Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Ven I)yck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet, No. 843 Broadway. 

Admission 25 Cents. 





Drep.— On the 4th inst , in the neighbourhood of Peoria, from a suu-stroke, 
whilst on a shooting excursion, Mr. James Mackenzie, of that city. He was a 
young man of much promise, and his death is greatly regretted. 
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Exchange at New York on London, 10914 @ 1094g. 
ENS ALIBIOW,. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1854. 








The European mail of the 8th inst.—as will be seen by the summary of 
its contents printed elsewhere—has a few more salient points, than have 
latterly graced the budget ; and although the fighting, with slight excep- 
tions, has still been done by the Turks and the Russians, there is no want 
of evidence that the allies are girding up their loins for serious operations. 
—Nor are we without the usual modicum of negotiation. The steamer 
brings the answer of the Czar to the joint summons of Austria and Prus- 
sia, that he should withdraw himself to bis own dominions. He replies 
that, by way of satisfying the wishes of his brother of Austria, he consents 
to evacuate Wallachia; but that he shall retain a strong hold on Mol- 
davia, by way of guarantee for the final settlement of the quarrel. In 
furtherance also of the termination of the strife, his considerate Majesty is 
willing to abandon his claim to the exclusive protectorate of the Greek 
Christians in Turkey, if the Porte will consent that the Five Powers joint- 
ly shall have in careful keeping the rights and privileges of the oppressed 
race. In addition, Nicholas undertakes to retire from the Principatities, 
80 soon as the Allies retreat from the Turkish soil. It is needless to show 
that such proposals as these are entirely absurd, so faras France and Eng- 
land are concerned, although a portion of them might very well appertain 
to a concerted scheme between the Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
for sharing the Principalities between them.—In the meantime, whether 
for co-operation in the ultimate plans of Russia, for secret purposes of her 
own, or with honest intention, according to stipulations with Turkey, Aus- 
tria has sent a body of ber troops down the Danube, in order to commence 
the armed occupation of Wallachia. What is to come out of all this co- 
quetting between Nicholas and the German Sovereigns, is a puzzle that 
increases in difficulty. It is satisfactory to know that Great Britain and 
France are not pausing, whilst the protocolling thickens in Middle Europe. 
Their preparations go forward on alarge scale. Several more regiments, 
including the Scots Greys and the 4th Dragoons, are ordered to embark 
forthwith in steamers for the East ; and a French land force, under General 
Baraguay D’Hilliers is ordered to the coast of Finland, to be conveyed 
thither in British ships of war. The particulars of these movements will 
be found elsewhere. Sebastopol and Cronstadt, Cronstadt and Sebastopol ! 
The demand is becoming a popular cry; and the two governments, fore- 
seeing this, seem to be urgent in making ready for the assault. 

The dear delight which not a few of our American contemporaries evi- 
dently feel, as they gloat over the tardiness of the allies, and affect to be- 
lieve the lying bulletins of Russia, cannot escape the observation of un- 
prejudiced readers, whether British or American. There is something in 
it so ludicrous, that it mitigates the pain which the fact might otherwise 
Occasion. Protest, however, or argument against it, would be entirely 
useless, and we only mention the latest instance as one of those curious 
a that no caterer for the public can omit to notice — 
‘Se tae wider Pinan 4 in speech or letter, it matters not which, 
fh P saga it upon a phrase that has thrown his ad- 

- into ecstacies. To the last man and the last rouble,” he ex- 
asa at ga ao prolong his struggle for the supremacy of his 
Seiten * sha wt sedi exercise of his territorial cravings 
read in these pithy words a nobl dete a eee ware 
But they is or tap e determination to conquer or die.— 

Y erroneously. Russian declarations and 

gee made to foreigners, must be interpreted like dreams, contra- 
ry A ber Pasa we mrtg ourselves under the chuckle of our edi- 
ere, with the belief that the Emperor may arrive 








speedily at the fag end of both his men and his roubles, if his Generals 
continue to rob the former of their rations because they don’t carry for- 
tresses valorously defended, and if the purveyors of his Exchequer do 
not succeed better in forcing a loan at home, than they appear to have 
done in obtaining one from the gullibility of European Stock Exchanges. 
The rumoured success of the new loan turns out to have been prema- 
ture. Let the Rassian Autocrat, however, and his American sympathisers 
chaunt Te Deums ; they have cause enough, even if he make a virtue of 
necessity in retreating from Silistria, and the Capitalists don’t like the 
security that he offers them. There is the affair at Gamla-Carleby in 
which he beat off his reckless assailants ; there has been a victory achieved 
by one of his Generals in Georgia, albeit it will have no influence on the 
affairs along the Danube ; and lastly, eight of his Imperial Majesty’s steam- 
ers sallying bravely out of Sebastopol, have compelled three of the Allied 
vessels to beat a retreat, At the time of writing, we have not the par- 
ticulars before us ; but Russian vanity and piety are stirred up, and the de- 
tails of an affair are so easily glossed over. 





The military insurrection in Spain has not taken foreigners by sur- 
prise. The debased condition of the Court, the ignorance of the People, 
and the factious spirit of the leading politicians, have for a long time past 
convinced lookers-on that a convulsion of some sort was impending. An 
article, elsewhere, on this movement, contains perhaps, too much that is 
speculative ; one would like to have more facts to deal with. But it 
must not be forgotten that the Spanish government works the telegraph 
for its own purpose.—-The fillibusters, who are still reported to be gath- 
ering head for a descent on Cuba, will not be sorry to hear of troubles in 
old Spain ; and what sort of deliverance from her troubles one should pro- 
perly wish her, it is not easy to determine. May Heaven, however, avert 
from that beautiful and hapless country the wretchedness of another civil 
war! Wecan imagine no greater curse than a protracted conflict be- 
tween a People who have no cause, and a Sovereign who has no claim 
for love and respect. 

The utmost tranquillity prevails at home ; nor has any occurrence of 
special moment been dwelt upon by press and public, since the blundering 
pronunciamento of Lord Aberdeen, and his absurd attempt at explana- 
tion, by which he showed that in 1829, being at peace with Russia, he was 
very indignant at the course she adopted, whereas in 1854, being at war 
with her, he thinks her greatly maligned. But it is useless to dwell on 
such twaddle. The only effect it produces, will be the gradual weaken- 
ing of public faith in government declarations and opinions. 

During the week ending on the 8th inst., Quarter-Day came round, for 
come it will, for nations as for individuals. The financial exhibition made 
in consequence is tolerable ; that is to say the decrease exhibited is ac- 
counted for satisfactorily, though it amounts to a considerable sum— 
namely, £474,369 on the Year, and £812,789 on the Quarter. Political 
writers, indeed, have a happy faculty of showing that an increasing Re- 
venue is the surest proof of the progress and commercial prosperity of a 
country, whilst it rarely happens that ugly figures on the wrong side of 
the books are to be admitted as evidence of any decrease in its real ad- 
vancement, any diminution ofits industrial energies. In the present case 
we are happy in the belief, that the explanation offered is something bet- 
ter than Stock-Exchange slang, and that the judicious remission of taxes 
is the real and temporary cause for the present complexion of the balance- 
sheet. 

On the evoning of the 4th inst. an unprofitable discussion in the House 
of Commons came to a contemptuous but merited end. Mr. Phillimore, 
admitting fully that the present interpretation of the naval rights of neu- 
trals was judicious, moved a nonsensical resolution to the effect that the 
old-fashioned rights of belligerents ought not to be formally abandoned. 
This was tantamount to saying that a liberal step in advance ought to be 
accompanied by a declaration that we may possibly fall back to barbarism ; 
for if the confused and inexplicable regulations now in force be not alto- 
gether worthy of a powerful and enlightened country, they are at least 
conceived in a more just spirit, tinctured with more common-sense, and 
applied under sounder political views, than were those which obtained in 
the earlier years of this century. The defence of them was lengthily and 
logically undertaken by Sir W. Molesworth on behalf of the government ; 
but the House thought the whole debate was needless and dull, and quash- 
ed it by the process of thinning itself, until quietly counted out.—Lord Der- 
by still has his eye upon Canada, for on the 6th inst., he endeavoured to ex- 
tract from the Duke of Newcastle some information as to the intended dis- 
solution of the Canadian Parliament. The Duke, still ignorant of the re- 
markable events of the 22nd ult., when the Governor General of Canada 
was lectured by the Speaker of the House of Assembly, said a few rather 
impertinent words regarding the matter-of-course opposition to a liberal 
Colonial administration. But they are not worth taking down, since the 
Duke is no longer at the head of the Colonial department, and since we 
anticipate a full and interesting debate on the curious occurrence alluded- 
to, when the news of it shall have reached England. 

The Earl of Bantry has been elected an Irish Representative Peer, in 
place of the late Viscount Doneraile—The young King of Portugal has 
terminated his visit to Queen Victoria, and has proceeded to Brussels, 
Rumour speaks of a match between himself,.and one of King Leopold’s 
daughters. Considering that they are blood-relations, we trust there is 
no truth in the report. Marriages of this sort, scarcely defensible in pri- 
vate life, are to be earnestly deprecated amongst those who are high in 
authority. We need not be reminded of an instance in that quarter 
where our own loyalty is garnered. We remember it, and sometimes with 
a painful apprehension, hoping at the same time that by the special inter- 
position of Providence no ill consequences may ensue, in the weakened 
intellect or feeble health of the Royal race of Great Britain.—This, how- 
ever, is apart from our purport iu this paragraph. It should be men- 
tioned that amongst the schemes, brought to notice again by the revola- 
tionary outbreak in Spain, is one for uniting the Crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, in the person of the youthful monarch above.named. Such a 
plan presupposes the expulsion of Queen Isabella from the throne of her 
ancestors. Whether there be truth in the report, or otherwise, our Go- 
vernment can scarcely meddle in it. Their hands are full; and busy 
Lord Palmerston does not now controul the Foreign Office. 

The Fourth of July, we learn from the English papers, was celebrated 
by a grand dinner given at Richmond by Mr. George Peabody, the much 
esteemed American banker long resident in London. The festival appears 
to have worn an international air, from the presence of many English ger- 
tlemen, and from the appearance in the dining-room of Winterhalter’s 
portraits of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, specially lent for the oc- 
casion by order of her Majesty. Could George III. ever have dreamed 
that his grand-child would be so much wiser than himself? 








Under the impression that some of our Colonial readers will expect it, 
we print elsewhere the Reciprocity Treaty with the British Provinces, 
that now awaits ratification. At the same time, since nothing has occur- 
red to enable one to form any more definite opinion as to its ultimate fate, 
and since in extenso it does not differ from the summaries already pub- 
lished, we abstain from remark upon it. It would be unfair however to 
omit mention of the .V. Y. Daily Times, as the journal that circumvented 
the Senate’s injunction of secrecy in regard to this document. This proof 
of superior enterprise has of course its creditable and discreditable side. 
Some official personage in the employ of the State or the Legislature has 





committed a breach of trust; but the public, clamorous for information 
and indifferent as to the source whence it is obtained, is inclined Yo ap- 
plaud every successful effort to gratify its thirst for news. 

In the same surreptitious manner—if we may use the expression—the 
Treaty with Japan, now ratified by the Senate, has been brought to light. 
Its provisions were also well-known to the public. It is simply a general 
Treaty of amity, providing for the opening of two ports, Simoda and Ha- 
kodade, at the former of which the U.S. Government is at liberty to main- 
tain a Consular establishment. In the event of any other nation obtain- 
ing superior privileges from the Japanese Emperor, the U.S. are to share 
therein forthwith. This isa shrewdly imagined clause ; and indeed Com- 
modore Perry deserves great credit for his execution of the task entrusted 
to him. 





Without any previous notice that a change was immediately impend- 
ing, the Gazette of the 4th inst. announces the appointment of a new 
Lieutenant Governor to the Province of New Brunswick, in the person of 
the Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton, a brother of the present 
Viscount Canterbury. Beyond the fact that he hasserved the State for a 
while as Under Secretary for the Home Department, the public is not con- 
versant with the new Governor’s recommendations to office. He is forty 
years of age, a men of family, and a family man. 

Is it true, as reported, that Sir Edmund Head is the destined successor 
of the Earl of Elgin? 

The excessive length of the debate in the House of Lords, on the 29th 
ult., on the Canadian Legislative Council Bill, prevented us from reading 
as well as quoting it at length. Our Canadian contemporaries, more 
deeply interested and watching more closely, have discovered in a para- 
graph of the speech of the Dake of Newcastle a further proof of the in- 
sincerity and utter worthlessness of the present Canadian government.— 
The intimations of the Ministry, as to their intention of “ settling” (which 
is the Hincks’ phrase for secularising) the Clergy Reserves, are no secret. 
Indeed, the contumacious Opposition that amended the reply to the ad- 
dress, and so prematurely brought on the dissolution of Parliament, is re- 
proached for having missed the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the ministerial scheme. Well—will it now be credited, that Lord Elgin 
aod Mr. Hincks, fresh from familiar intercourse with the powers in Down- 
ing street, and absolutely blushing under the honours there awarded 
them, coolly left the Duke of Newcastle under the impression, that there 
was no intention whatever of carrying out their scheme of secularization. 
So said the Duke in plain terms, in the House of Lords. Is this fresh ex- 
posure of Mr. Hincks’ perfidy to be the last feather-weight that breaks 
down the encumbered camel? One might conclude so, judging from the 
fresh outbursts of disgust with which the press of Canada is teeming. 

The Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Montreal were recently 
installed in that edifice; the right Reverend Bishop Wainwright, of this 
Dicsese, being present at the interesting ceremony. 

H.M. 26th Regiment, the Cameronians, have left Montreal for Quebee, 
being replaced by a portion of the 66th. The reinforcements, mentioned 
elsewhere as on their way to various Colonial stations, do not evidence 
any present intention to withdraw from them all military garrisons. 

We learn from Canada papers, and not yet from the London Gazette, 
that Chief Justice Robinson has received from her Majesty the honour of a 
Baronetcy. No man was more deserving of it than Sir John Beverly Ro- 
binson. 

We have already touched upon the ill-succees of the negotiations for » 
new Russian loan. Not by way of warning, for thatis scarcely necessary, 
but as an item of chit-chat, we chronicle a semi-oflicial notice put forth by 
the British Government, to the effect that any subject of the realm con- 
tributing thereto is guilty of high treason, whether resident at home or 
abroad. 


Mr. T. F. Meagher, who is often before the public as the champion of 
Trish rights, came conspicuously forward on Tuesday last, as the avenger 
of bis own personal wrongs. The occasion, we regret to say, was an edi- 
torial difficulty, Mr. Meagher being associated with Mr. Mitchel in con- 
ducting the Citizen, and Mr. McMasters, whom he assaulted, being the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, a Roman Catholic weekly paper pub- 
lished in this city, and enjoying repute as the presumed organ of Arch- 
bishop Hughes. In this latter, on Saturday last, appeared an article that 
contained much bitter abuse of Mr. Meagher, but not surpassing in viru- 
lence and personality those tirades that too often meet the eye in some of 
the Irish journals, both here and in Ireland. Whether this printed assault 
was one of aseries, and whether hostilities had been long prevalent be- 
tween the Citizen and the Journa/, we cannot pretend toray: itis an 
endless and a wearisome business, to watch the progress of Irish quarrels, 
At least the dénouement of Tuesday was sharp and decisive. Mr, Meagher 
went on the morning of that day to the office of the Journal, accompanied 
by a friend and a riding-whip, with an intention too manifest, to escape 
observation. He was not therefore admitted to a conference with Mr. 
McMasters, and retired to bide his opportunity. This, of course, was to 
be found, sooner or later, in the neighbourhood of that gentleman’s resi- 
dence ; and thither he repaired accordingly. Mr. McMasters, with a pre- 
sentiment of what was to happen, had in the meantime armed himself, 
though, in the affray that subsequently took place, his revolver and loaded 
cane did not do him much service. Mr. Meagher attacked him, and by 
good luck or physical address came off victorious in the scuffle. One pis- 
tol-shot was fired in self-defence, but it did not take effect. Finally, the 
Police interfered, and marched both gentlemen off to the station-house, 
where they were bound over to keep the peace. : 

It is somewhat strange that, whilst the most minute particulars of this 
fracas have been gleaned by our city contemporaries and set before their 
readers, there has been a marked abstaining from comment upon it, Ad- 
justors of public affairs, supervisors of the world at large, arbiters of the 
minor morals and elegancies of life, ow is it that our brethren are so 
silent hereupon? We desire to hear their opinions and their impressions. 
Surely a clever article on newspaper controversy in general, and on edi- 
torial obligations to bear and forbear, would be better worth space than 
the miserable details of a bloodless but disgraceful street-fight. For such, 
in our plain way, we must pronounce this to have been ; and must at once 
express our astonishment and regret that Mr. Meagher should have de- 
scended to so vulgar a method of vindigating his character. He is an 
Editor; where was his pen? Why could not the Citizen demolish the 
charges of the Freeman’s Journal if they were groundless, and pour con- 
tempt upon them if deserving of reproach? He is or was, we believe, a 
Counsellor learied in the law ; had he forgotten the law of libel, if appli- 
cable to his case? He isa public Lecturer ; where was his sense of dig- 
nity and propriety? He professes to have a nostrum for regenerating his 
own country, talks continuously of national honour, and would set him- 
self up as a guide and guardian to his People ; how then could he make 
such a display of uncontrollable passion, more fit for the purlieus of Don- 
nybrook Fair than for the coveted atmosphere of College Green? We can 
account for all this seeming contradiction in one only possible way. Mr. 
Meagher would work out in his private capacity that remarkable principle, 
politically advocated by the Citizen, namely, that a state of warfare is the 
true element and sign of Civilization. It is not, says that singular jour- 
nal, by Peace but by War that the United States have risen to their exe 
alted place in the ranks of Nations! It is not by the pen, practically 
says Mr. Meagher, that an Editor should defend himself from the assaults 
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sailant accords better with his Irish notions of justice and decorum! Does 
not this wretched argumentum ad hominem smack of the savage instinct, 
which, according to some writers, is still an ingredient in the national cha- 
racter of the Irish race? 

Yielding to the remonstrances of the press, the Board of Health of this 
city bas at length consented to publish daily returns from the Cholera 
Hospital recently established. The small number of patients, whose 
cases are thus recorded, warrants the assertion that the previous obsti- 
nacy of the Board was in every way injurious to the public interests. 
Their studied mystification engendered alarm. At present, a sniff of the 
fetid air in our filthy streets, or a glance at the apple-stalls at the corners, 
is better calculated to disquiet the nervous, than a perusal of the daily 
bulletin. The disease prevails, more or less, in many cities and towns of 
this continent ; this, there is no denying. We only wonder that there is 
so little of it in New York. 


The WV. ¥. Tribune declares that a treaty for the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands to the U. S. is under consideration at Washington— 
the Daily Times that a Fishery squabble between the U.S. and Russia 
is portentuously gathering on the North Western coast. There is no lack 
of news. 











Appointutents. 


The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province of New runswick.—Major-Genl. Knollys to be Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the Island of Guernsey, in the room of Lieut.-Genl. Sir John Bell, 
K.C.B.—Ear! Granville, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to be a member 
of the Committee of Council on Education.—Jane, Lady Churchill, to be one of 
the Ladies of the Bedchamber in or pm m4 Her Majesty, in the room of the 
Countess of Mountedgcumbe, resigned.—The Countess of Mountedgcumbe, to 
be Extra Lady of the Bedchamber to Her Majesty. 


Army. 

Wanr-Orrice, Juty 7.—lst Regt of Life Gds ; Corporal-Maj Limbert to be 
Adjt, with rank of Cor and Sub-Lt, w-p. 3rd Regt of Ft; Capt Gore, fram 6th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Taylor, whoex. 6th Ft; Capt Taylor, from 3rd Ft, to be 

, v Gore, who ex. 22nd Ft; Capt Breton, from 53d Ft, to be Capt, v May- 

, who ex. 25th Ft; Capt Layton, from 35th Ft,to be Capt, v Browne, who 
ex. 35th Ft; Capt Browne, from 25th Ft, to be Capt, v Layton, who ex; Capt 
Le Grand, from 63d Ft, to be Capt, v Spring, who ex; W Ansell, Gent, to Be 
Ens, be: v Wilson, who ret. 49th Ft; H Scoones, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
M‘Donald, app to 79th Ft. 53d Ft; Capt Maycock, from 22d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Breton, who ex. 57th Ft; Lt Bland to be Dapt, b-p, v Law, pro in 3d WI 
ng 63d Ft; Capt Spring, from 35th Ft, te be Capt, v Le Grand, who ex. 
7lst Ft; Ens and des eee to have the rank of Lt. 97th Ft; R Good- 
enough, Gent, to be . bp. v Scoones, whose app has been cancelled. 3d W 
I Regt; Maj D’Arcy, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Murray, who ret; Capt Law, from 57th 
Ft, to be aj, b-p,v D’Arcy. 1st Life Guards—The Commissions of Cor and 
Sub-Lt Hessey to be Lt, and of Viscount Grey de Wilton, to be Cor and Sub-Lt, 
w-p, have been cancelled. _ 

War-Orricz, Juty 7.—To be Capts, w-p—Ist Ft; Capt Peel, from h-p RI C 
BR Regt. 2d Ft; Capt Yonge, from h-p 9th Ft. 3d Ft; Capt Cole, from h-p 
unatt. 5th Ft; Capt Bailie, from h-p unatt. 6th Ft; Capt Piercey, from h-p 
unatt. llth Ft; Capt Lyster, from h-p unatt. 14th Ft; Capt Young, from h- 
anatt. 17th Ft; Capt Brabazon, from 3d WI Regt. 19th Ft; Capt Wilford, 
from h-p Ri Staff Corps. 20th Ft; Capt Dore, from h-p unatt. 2ist Ft; Lt 
Greville, from 60th Ft. 28th Ft; Capt Garstin, from h-p unatt. 31st Ft; Capt 
Macbean, from h-p unatt. 34th Ft; Capt Cassidy, from h-p unatt. 36th Ft; 
Capt Evans, from h-p unatt. 39th Ft; Capt Dalrymple, from h-p unatt. 40th 
Ft; Capt Smith, from h-p unatt. 41st Ft; Capt the Hon J De Blaquiere, from 
h-p unatt. 43d Ft; Capt Stuart, trom h-p unatt, v Graham, app to 48th Ft. 
46th Ft; Capt West, from h-p RIC Regt. 48th Ft; Capt Graham, from 43d Ft. 
50th Ft; Capt Hardinge, from h-p unatt. 54th Ft; Capt Dickson, from h-p 
Ceylon Rifles. 62d Ft; Lt Whitmore, from Cape Mounted Riflemen. 63d Ft; 
Capt Fearon, from h-p 69th Ft. 65th Ft; Capt Nicolls, from h-p unatt. 66th 
Ft; Capt Sinclair, from h-p RIC Rifles. 67th Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col Creagh, from h-p 
29th Ft. 69th Ft; Capt Bennett, from h-p 69th Ft. 73d Ft; Capt Walker, fm 
h-p unatt. 77th Ft; Capt Dick, from h-p Rifle Brigade. 85th Ft; Capt Havi- 
land, from h-p 76th Ft. 88th Ft; Capt Pattenson, from h-p unatt. 92d Ft; 
Capt Bruce, from oe gon 95th Ft: Capt the Hon E Plunkett, from h-p un- 
att. 99th Ft; Capt Mair, from h-p unatt. Rifle Brigade; Capt Hambley, from 
h-p Rifle Brigade. 

Brevet.—To be Majors—Capt cag ry fo Rifle Brigade, Jan. 10; Capt Wil- 
ford, 19th Ft, Nov. 9; Capt Walker, 73d Ft, Nov. 11. To be Lt-Cols; Byt-Maj 
Humbley, Rifle Brigade, Nov. 11; Bvt-Maj Wilford, 19th Ft, June 2. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JULY 4.—RI Regt of Artillery; Bvt-Maj Francklyn to 
be Lt-Col, v Barnaby, ret upon f-p; Sec Capt Williams to be Capt, v Franck- 
lyn; First Lt Gabbett to be Sec Capt, v Williams; Sec Lt Humfrey to be First 
Lt, v Gabbett, June 28; Sec Lt Wilson to be First Lt, v Whitehead, ret, July 1, 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JULY 6.—RI Regt of Artillery; Qtmr-Serj Hendley to 
be Qtmr, v McKown, ret on h-p, July 1. 





Tue Starr.—Capt Wombwell, 46th Ft, and Capt Winter, 17th Lancers, have 
resigned their appointments as aides-de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and joined their regiments in Turkey.—Lieut. Wynyard, 58th Ft, is ap- 
pointed A. D.C. to the officer commanding the forces in New Zealand.—By the 
return of Major-Genl. the Hon. Sir G. Catheart to England, Lieut-Col Seymour, 
Scots Fusilier Guards; Capt the Hon G Elliott, Rifle Brigade; Lieut Greville 
60th Ft; and Lieut G Clerk, Cape Rifles, lose their appointinents on the per- 
manent staff.—Capt Weir, 2d Ft, has been appointed Fort Adjutant at Fort 
Beaufort, Cape of Good Hope.—Capt Lawson, R.A., has succeeded Brevet-Maj 
Rose, of the 55th, as A. D. C. to Sir R. Gardiner.—Lt Tunstall, of the Ist W 1 
Regt, to be Assist Mil Sec to Maj-Genl Sir R. Doherty, at Jamaica; and Lt Mac- 
kay, of the same corps, Fort Adjt at Grenada.—Lt Hon. A. Bury, 69th Ft, to be 
A. D. C. to the Lieut-Genl commanding the troops at Barbadoes, vy. Capt De- 
shon; Bvt-Muj Robeson, lst W I Regt, Maj of Brigade; Capt Hartle, 2ud W J 
Regt, Depy-Assist-Qtmr-Genl at Barbadoes.— United Service Gazette. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JULY 1—Rl Regt of Artillery; F Cotterell, Gent, to 
be Vet Burg. 28 

It is expected that one of the companies of Royal Sappers and Miners at pre- 
sent at Chatham will be senf to the Baltic; and Col. Jones, commandant of 
Royal Engineers at Chatham, will also proceed to the same destination.—Lieut. 
General the Hon. George Anson has been appeinted Commander-in- Chief of the 
East India Company’s forces on the Fort St. George Establishment, (Madras,) 
and Second Member of Council at that presidency. 





More Troors To tHe East.—On Saturday the following regiments were 
ordered to embark immediately for Turkey, to reinforce the British army 
in the Black Sea :--2d Dragoons (Scots Greys), 4th Light Dragoons, 20th, 
2lst, 34th, 46th, and 63d Regiments of Foot, and the lst Battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade. Every one of these regiments is prepared and ready to 
embark at a day’s notice. Each regiment of infantry will embark 1,000 
rauk and file, besides officers, non-commissioned officers, drummers, band, 
&e. The Rifle battalion will be 1,200 rank and file. The infantry will 
form a fourth division, with a general and two brigadiers, the latter to be 
selected from the senior colonels of the regiments. No general of division 
is yet appointed. It is not unlikely that Sir George Cathcart may arrive 
from the Cape of Good Hope in time to take the command. (He has ar- 
rived.) The whole of these troops will go out in steamers, and will pro- 
ceed direct to the Black Sea, without making any stoppage by the way. 
The Himalaya, which has just returned to Southampton, in eleven days 
from Varna, whither she had carried the 5th Dragoon Guards, with 320 
horses and some 500 infantry, is now quite ready to convey another ca- 
valry regiment, horses and all, and a large portion of infantry besides. 
The 2d and 4th Dragoons will not be formed into a separate cavalry bri- 
gade, but will be added one to each of the cavalry brigades already with 
the army. The two cavalry brigades in active service will then consist 
of five regiments instead of four regiments each. The entire British land 
force in the Biack Sea will now eonsist of something like 50,000. Before 
this last addition there were thirty-one regiments, besides artillery, staff, 
commissariat, tc. Each of these regiments is now at least 1,000 strong. 
Last week 450 men and 12 officers of the Guards were embarked to rein- 
force the three battalions at Varna, 150 men to each battalion, to-bring 
them up to 1,000 men each. Letters were received on Saturday at the 
War-office, giving the most cheering accounts of the health, condition, and 
spirits of the expedition. We learn also that the French continue to send 
darge reinforcements from Marseilles and from Africa to their force in 
Turkey, which by this time, on the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Dar- 
danelles, is little short of 100,000 mea.—Odserver, July 2. — 

REINFORCEMENTS TO THE B.N. A. Provinces.--Four officers. four ser- 

ts, and 100 rank and file of the 72nd Regiment, Duke of Albany’s 
ighlanders, are to arrive in Cork from Galway, for embarkation, to join 
their service companies at Halifax, Nova Scotia. Drafts of the 16th. at 
Athlone, and 54th from Enniskillen, are to arrive in Cork to await the 
Flora transport, for conveyance to Quebec and Canada. The Flora will 
also take out a draft of the 66th from Guernsey. 


Smaci Neumper or Troops ix Douwiin.--The 21st and 63d Regiments 
satiane placed under orders for war service, the garrison of Dublin 
awill be shortly reduced to one regiment of infantry (the 90th) and one of 





cava! the 34 Dragoon Guards). Under such circumstances, and if it 
reyes ber ) 


to keep the spacious barracks in that city from falling into 
ruins, it is role that the question of draughting some of the En 
Militia to do duty in Ireland will again force itself upon the notice of the 
authorities at the Horse Guards. 


Navy. 

There has been some talk of the formation of a new Channel fleet; but the 
reports are varying and contradictory. The important news of the week is the 
fitting of a squadron of large vessels for the conveyance of French trcops from 
Calais or Cherbourg to the Baltic—The Times of July 7, says: Yesterda 
morning the Vivid steam-vessel left Woolwich for Dover, to remain there until 
the arrival of Rear-Admiral Berkeley, C.B., First Naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
who wil proceed in her to Calais, where the French troops are to embark in 
the Hannibal, 91, Commodore F. W. Grey; the Algiers, 91, Capt. Talbot; the 
Royal William, 120, Capt. Kingcome; and the St. Vincent, 102, Capt. G. Man- 
sel. The French troops will be conveyed from Calais in steamers to the Eng- 
lish ships of war in waiting for them, and when the orgs mee all on board they 
will pass through the Downs for the North sea and the Baltic. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt. Hon. F. W. Grey, at present commanding the Hanni- 
bal, 91, sc. stp. at Sheerness, is promoted to be Commodore of the 2d class, and 
re-appointed to command the Hannibal, for service with the Baltic fleet. It 
will be seen that his ship is one of those named for particular service.—Capts. 
G. A. Eliot, from the St. Vincent, 102, guardship of ordinary at Portsmouth, to 
command the Powerful, 84, at Portsmouth; G. Mansel from the P. to 
command the St. Vincent.—Lts; W. J. F. Jackson, from the Jmpreg le, to 
command the Jackal, iron p.-w. st., commissioned at Woolwich; W. T. Ww. 
Hambly to the Leenard, 18; H. B. Phillimore to the Malacca, 17; T. A. All- 
ridge to command the Stag, revenue vessel; G. M. Leycester to the St. Vincent, 
102; M. Lowther, E. T. Parsons, and L. Geneste, to the Vincent; Hon. W. B. 
De ier, to the R William, 120, at Devonport; A. D. W. Fletcher, G. 
M. F. Molesworth and R. W. Fayrer, from the Fantome, 12, sloop, on the Aus- 
tralian station, to the Royal William.—Surgeons: J. Brown, M.D., from the St. 
Vincent, 103, to the Illustrious, 26; L.T. Canningham, M. D. to the St. Vincent 
for service in conveying French troops to the Baltic_—Paymasters: W. Drary 
from the Hogue, 60, to the Calcutta, 84; Reeves from the Ewryalus, 51, to the 
Hogue; Ramsden to the Euryalus. 


Promorions.—Lieut. Forsyth, First Lieut. of the Virago, on the Pacific sta- 
tion, to the rank of Commander.—Mr. Charles D. Lucas, midshipman of the 
Hecla, has been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, with seniority from June 
21 last, for his gallant conduct in lifting a live shell which had fallen on the 
deck of the Hecla, and throwing it overboard, during an engagement with the 
Russians in the Baltic.—Mr. Dalyell, Acting Lieut. of the Terrible, has been 
— 9 by Vice-Admiral Dundas to the rank of Lieut., v. Sir Henry Black- 
wood, dec. — 


Tue Crew oF THE “ TiceR.’’—It is but common justice to call public 
attention to the humane and generous conduct of the Russian Govern- 
ment, or, in more distinct words, of the Emperor, to the officers and crew 
of the unfortunate Tiger. The first lieutenant of that vessel has arrived 
at St. Petersburg on his way home, and it is understood that the whole of 
the remaining officers and men, who have been sent to Moscow and other 
places, will also be liberated on exchange. The lieutenant had the ho- 
nour of being admitted to interviews with the Emperor, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, and the Minister of Marine, and had every reason to speak 
in terms of thankfulness of the treatment accorded to himself and his com- 


panions in misfortune. 
Obituary. 


Mrs. JAMES Mason.—We notice with sincere regret the death of this accom- 
plished woman, which occurred at Oyster Bay, on Sunday last. Mrs. Mason 
was known and greatly admired in the theatrical profession, as Emma Wheat- 
ley, though she had retired from it for several years, and had lately gone into 
the enjoyment of the | parped awarded to her husband, one of the sons of the 
= — whose will has been so much canvassed in Law Courts and in pri- 
vate circles. 


A VETERAN OF THE PeNINSULA.—Died, on the 2d inst., aged 79 years, at the 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Captain James Hay, Provedore of that institu- 
tion. He served in the Peninsular campaigns as adjutant of the 7th Royal Fa- 
silers, and obtained a medal with 11 clasps, for the following sieges and gene- 
ral actions, viz.:—Talavera, Busaco, Albuera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Bajadoz, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse; and he was besides 
engaged in several other affairs against the enemy. He was severely wounded 
at Salamanca, and had two horses shot under him, one at Albuera and one at 
Pampeluna. He gained the esteem of his superior officers, and enjoyed the re- 
spect of his subordinates. Striving through a long and meritorious life to ac- 
quire the title of an ‘‘ honest man,” his many friends and brother soldiers ac- 
corded it to him with one voice. The mortal remains of this gallant soldier 
were conveyed to their last resting place in the burial-ground attached to the 
Royal Hospital. General the Right Hon. Sir Edward Blakeney, Commander of 
the Forces, with his staff, attended to pay this last tribute of respect to his old 
officer. The chief mourners were the Rev. Dr. Dobbin, incumbent of Ballivor, 
brother-in-law of the deceased; and Captain James Hay, his only son, late of 
the 15th Regiment of Foot. The latter gentleman is a distinguished officer, 
and excellent disciplinarian, remembered with great regard in Lord Charles 
Wellesley’s corps, in which regiment he was adjutant for the unprecedented 
period of nineteen years.— Dublin paper. 

In the city of Mexico, of cholera, Signor Pozzolini, the accomplished young 
Tenor of the Sontag ¢roupe.—At the house of his brother, W. Monckton, Esq., 
General Monckton, of Stretton Hall, county of Stafford.—At Bigby, Lincoln- 
sfire, G. P. Barnard, isq., of H. M.’s 34th Regt.—At Lebanon Springs, greatly 
regretted, N. B. Blunt, District Att yrney of this State and City.—At Forebridge, 
Stafford, Capt. Drewry, of the 12th Regt. of Iafantry.—In London, Capt. Cum- 
berlege, H. M. 64th Regt.—The news of the death of Henry Lynne has reached 
this city. He was an English actor, and held a respectable position in the pro- 
fession.—In New Yorks Leon Javelli, au active member of the Ravel troupe. 


Siusic. 


Toe Orera ar CastLe GarpeNn.—Lvisa Mi.Ler.—There are sins against 








the mighty dead, outraging the feelings of the living, and which deserve more 
severe reproof than they ever receive. We are taught to look upon the master. 


works of immortal poets with love and veneration, and our just indignation can 
scarcely be suppressed, when we read, hear, and observe the mutilations, by 
common scribblers, so called Italian librettists, of the great Dramas of Shak- 
spere, Schiller and others. Signor Salvyadore Cammarano is the individual who 
furnished Verdi with the text of “ Luisa Miller,’ a vile, abortive matilation of 
Schiller’s beautiful domestic Tragedy of  Cabale und Liebe.” We presume it is 
the same unholy hand which desecrated Shakspere’s tragedy to furnish the 
“ Macbeth,” and Schiller’s ‘* Robbers” to produce J Masnadvri ; may a kind 
Providence forgive him the sacrilege, we cannot. Why don’t these libretto scrib- 
blers stick to “ Mother Goose’s Stories,” why not take common popular tales, 
to build their Opera plots upon, why not take subjects suited to their own li- 
mited understanding, instead of laying sacrilegious hands upon the works of 
immortal genius. No one expects literary merit or sense in an Opera libretto 
now-a-days; the music is all we look for, and Verdi could write as well to Sig. 
Cammarano’s own platitudes, as to his Shakspere and Schiller mutilations. 
Mozart, Weber and Rossini wrote Don Juan, Zauberflite, Freischutz, Oberon, 
the Barbiere and other Operas, that will live when Verdi shall long be forgotten, 
upon libretti which chance, fancy and ovcasion furnished them, and there was 
no vampyrism upon the heritance of genius required by them. 

We shall not annoy ourself nor our readers with a description of the plot of 
Luisa Miller. It is Schiller’s Cabale wnd Liebe altered to suit Verdi. Fer- 
dinand von Walter is here called Rodolfo, Lady Milford is changed into Fede 
rica, and instegd of being the Sovereign's Mistress, she is represented as Count 
Walter's niece; IV wrm instead of the sneaking Uriah-Heep-like, red-haired ras. 
cal that Schiller drew, is a dashing cavalier in black hose, cloak and feathers, 
and Miller, the old musician is transformed into a veteran soldier. One of the 
most striking of Schiller’s characters, and one which would have furnished an 
excellent Bujfo part, that of Von Kalb is omitted altogether, and the period 
and scene are transposed from Germany and the eighteenth century (the time 
when the Elector of Hesse Cassel sold his subjects to England to serve in the 





war against the American Colonies, alluded to in the tragedy) to the Tyrol and 
some remote period back. So much on that head; come we now to the Opera 
per se, and the performance thereof. 

The most noticeable point in the composition of this Opera is, that it is un- 
like any thing that Verdi ever wrote. We are constantly on listening to it, 
compelled to ask ourselves whether this can possibly be by the author of * Lom- 
bardi” and “ Ernani,” and if so, what has he done with the superabundance 
of brass he formerly insisted on. For this omission, if for nothing else, he de- | 
serves great thanks; but apart from this, it is the best instrumented, best scored 
and most musician like of his Operas. It abounds in flowing melodies, as in- 
deed all his Operas do, but heretofore these have been, what are technically 
called “ wide,” whilst Luisa Miller presents a series of close melodies, approx- 
imating more nearly to the legitimate classical models. 

Of the Orchestra we have scarce aught but praise to say; the reed instru- 
ments especially distinguished themselves for accuracy and promptness in the 
ensemble. The entire Orchestra admirably seconded Maretzek’s efforts, and ne- 
ver was Opera conducted with more precision aud firmness. What we said of 
the instrumentalists, is also true of the Chorus; there are some beautiful and 





difficult chorusses in this work, and certainly fall justice was doneto them. The 
fresh and flowing opening was especially fine. We remember no former occa- 
sion when chorus performances so entirely pleased and gratified us. The mise 
en scéne is simple and plain and was well enough; the costumes were gaudy, 
piquant and—utterly wrong, out of all character and period, and not suited for 
the scenes intended to be displayed. 

The Opera commences with a fine Overture, which, with a great deal of ori- 
ginality, partakes considerably of the character of the Freischutz Overture—no 
small praise to Mr. Verdi. This is succeeded by the pleasant opening cho- 
rus alluded toabove. Next, Lutsa Miller (Donna Gomez) has a Romanza “ Lo 
vidi,” very Verdi-ish in its character, yetof graceful and easy melody .Donna Go- 
mez gained much applause in singing it. The next scene contains an admi- 
rable Trio “‘ T°amod‘amor, the melody of which will we predict be the popular 
melody of the Opera. The fourth scene contains Sacra /a scelta, a glorious Ba- 
ritone Aria sung by Miller (Graziani), whose rendering of it fairly brought 
down the house. Colletti in the next scene, as Walter, deserves especial men- 
tion for the artistic manner in which he sang that fine aria “ J/ mo sangue.”’ 
After a chorus in the seventh scene, ‘‘ Quale wn sorriso” a pretty Mazurka-like 
movement, the Duchesse Federica (Madame D’Ormy) makes her appearance. 
That lady here introduced an Aria from Verdi's Masnadieri, with much plea- 
sant effect, although she was evidently labouring under indisposition. The 
next most noticeable portion of the first act is the Quintette of the Finale, an 
admirably constructed piece d’ensemble, which was sung with great power and 
effect. We would suggest to the manager however, to omit the Seguito to this 
which forms an anticlimax to what precedes. It is we think, much better to 
let the curtain descend upon the brilliant ending of the Quintette. 

The noticeable numbers in the second act are a fine quartette without accom. 
paniment, ‘‘ Come,celar,” which was rapturously andideservedly encored, and the 
splendid Tenor Aria, by Rodolfo (Beraldi). This entitled “‘ Quando le sere,” is 
perhaps the finest aria in the Opera, and certainly was the great hit of the eve- 
ning. In it Rodolfo bewails the apparent treachery of his love, and at the 
words “ Ah !—mi tradia,”’ Beraldi fairly seemed to pour out his soul in an ex- 
tacy of grief. The performance of this entire morceau was worthy of any living 
Tenor, and its effect upon the audience was truly electric. 

In the third and last act we have to notice a fine Duett between Luisa and 
Miller “ Sotto al mio piede,” which elicited much applause, a Preghiera with Or- 
gan accompaniment, for Lwisa and Rodolfo, and the Trio Finale. 

Altogether, and the length of this article prevents our entering into further 
minutia at present, the Opera of Luisa Miller met with the most perfect and 
decided success ; all the parties concerned, from the Conductor downwards, did 
their duty well and with an evident determination to please. The Opera was 
to be repeated last evening, and we have no doubt will soon become one of our 
most favourable stock Operas, and bear frequent repetition. 

The house on Thursday evening contained a brilliant, fashionable, and criti- 
tical audience, and perfect satisfaction with Luisa Miller was expressed by all 
we heard speak upon the subject. 


Drama. 


In the continued dullness of dramatic affairs, we again borrow from a 
London paper. The subjoined extract concerns the reappearance of our 
old-established English favourite, in a line of parts with which old play- 
goers scarcely identify her. o 


SUNSHINE THROUGH THE CLOUDS. 


Under this title was produced at the Lyceum, on Thursday night, an 
English adaptation of La Jove Fait Peur. Everyone who takes the 
smallest interest in dramatic affairs must have heard of Madame de Gi- 
rardin’s admirable play. Most persons, though they may not have seen it 
acted at the St. James’s Theatre, know its story by report. To the few 
who do not, it is only necessary to say that the interest of this exquisite 
little drama turns on the difficulty of disclosing to a heartbroken mother 
that the son she has mourned as dead, has been unexpectedly preserved, 
and hag returned to his home, undiscovered, in the first instance, by any- 
one but an old servant of the family. The manner in which this good 
news is gently, gradually, and tremblingly communicated to the mother 
by her daughter, by her son’s betrothed wife, by her son’s friend, and by 
the old servant, comprises the whole “story” of the play—-a story em- 
bodying, as it appears to us, one of the most natural, touching, and admi- 
rably dramatic ideas ever worked out on the stage. We detect but one 
blemish in this otherwise perfect work. The daughter tries, at the out- 
set, to prepare her mother’s mind for the disclosure which is to come, by 
telling her that the son of a poor woman in the neighbourhood has not 
perished, as had been reported, ina shipwreck. The mother goes imme- 
diately to this poor woman’s house, finds that no such good news has been 
received there, and returns with her first faint vague suspicion of the 
truth. We must confess to having felt at that part of the play that the 
feelings of the one mother had been unfairly trifled with, in order to spare 
the feelings of the other. This defect—for it is assuredly a defect--we 
should hardly have noticed if the drama had not been so pre-eminently 
excellent as a work of art, and had not appealed so delicately and tender- 
ly to the sympathies of the audience in every other scene. 

The adapter (whose name was not in the bill) has performed his task 
with great literary skill, and with a thorough appreciation of the subtle 
beauties of the original drama. Here and there a word or two of the 
comic kind, which produced a laugh from the audience, at the time when 
the play was rising to its climax of pathetic interest, would be better 
changed, or omitted. Barring this very slight objection, Sunshine through 
the Clouds deserves the warmest approval, as a graceful and delightiul 
picture of English family life ; and we are happy to be able to add that it 
met with the completest success. Hearty and prolonged applause follow- 
ed the fall of the curtain from all parts of the theatre. . 

Before we say a word about the performance, we must premise that this 
play presents great and unusual difficulties to be overcome in the acting 
—especially in the principal male character, that of the old servant. All 
his little eccentricities are set forth with the most perfect truth to nature ; 
but with a certain quietness and tenderness, wherever his oddities approach 
to humour, beautifully in harmony with the touching and solemn interest 
of the story. To preserve this harmony in the acting, and to make the 
spectators so feel it that their smiles shall constantly tremble on the con- 
fines of tears, would be an arduous achievement to compass with any 
audience. With an English audience—depraved, as to taste, by the dog- 
gre} ridicule of all the higher and purer illusions of the stage in which 
burlesque-writers have been suffered to indulge for many years past—the 
difficalties of making such a character as that of the old servant pathetic 
as well as amusing, must be necessarily of the most formidable kind ; and 
when we state, in common candour, that they were not overcome by Mr. 
Frank Mathews, who acted the part of Old Sandford, we desire to attach 
no blame to that gentleman for not producing a result which we believe 
him to be physically incapable of effecting. His first entrance gave us 
great hopes, but as soon as the audience began to laugh, this enelien® 
comedian, very naturally, forgot the pathetic side of his character, n 
exerted himself to amuse everybody in his usual hearty, genial, irresista- 
ble way. The consequence was that the vast majority of the spectators 
were ail roaring with laughter, just at the time when the pathetic aud 
breathless interest of the drama—the gradual breaking of the news of the 
son’s escape to his mother—began to rise, by slow dramatic degrees, to 
its grand climax. ; k 

The whole credit of restoring the audience to their senses and of ma ‘ 
ing them feel the real pathos and beauty of the play, belongs to Madame 
Vesiris alone. Some seasons ago, this lady astonished those who ped 
not aware of the versatility of her talents, by her admirable serious - 
ingin The Day ef Reckoning. The impression she then produced a. 
strengthened immensely on Thursday night, by her performance of h- 
part of the mother. At the critical point of the play she awed the te 
ing audience into silence ; and as the scene proceeded, she did more—* é 
drew ‘tears from them. Such true, quietly mournful, exquisitely une 
fected acting as hers has not been seen on the English stage for many ® 





‘long day. The mother’s helpless, hopeless grief—then the first dawning 


interest and perplexity—-the faint suspicion—the agony of vague hope— 
the Scores of enn. certainty—the final pathos, and truth ” ene 
which told powerfully on the audience, and ensured the Oe Se oo 
play. It is a real pleasure, on welcoming Madame Vestris bae tee 
stage, after her long illness, to be able to congratulate her on Da Yad 
achieved, under circumstances of great dramatic difficulty, a genuine 
matic success. : 

In relation to the other performers as we have only to add ae 
Huvhes and Miss Oliver looked and acted very prettily, and He . stage 
pains to do their best. The play was carefully got up, -* ~4 neatly 
business,” excepting one or two unimportant slips, Pro a: me Vestris 
and smootbly as usual at this well-managed theatre. ada 


was heargily recalled at the fall of the curtain.— Leader, June 17. 











1854. 


New Books. 

Fasuion anp Famine. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. New York. 1854, 
Bunce and Brother.—There are two little words, useful enough in their 
way, that have become almost repulsive, owing to the frequency with 
which they are used. These are the epithets “ exciting” and m* startling,” 
that greet you so often when you seek the news of the day in ® journal 
written down to a low taste. “ Exciting scenes” and “ startling develop- 
ments”—who does not weary of the terms? And yet, in casting about 
for a fitting designation for the contents of this volume, they very natural- 
ly occur; it does give one so many sensations, so many surprises. The 
motto inscribed on the title-page— 


There is no sorrow for the earnest sou! 
That looketh up to God in perfect faith— 


— 


and the dedication to a woman noted for her piety, would induce you to 
expect a religious novel. The author’s remark, in her brief preface, that 
she shall watch with more anxiety the effect of her own thoughts upon 
others, than the return they may bring to herself, might warrant you in 
thinking that some social or moral problem was to be elaborated through 
its 420 pages. Neither supposition would be correct. The motto quoted 
above is indeed applicable to one of the subordinate characters, and in his 
case is beautifully exemplified; but with this exception, the tale can 
scarcely be said to touch upon practical or doctrinal Christianity. As to 
its influence in a moral point of view, the best we can say of it is that its 
perusal will not probably do any one much harm, since there is a veil of 
decency thrown with much care over certain associations therein treated, 
which are more commonly discussed by French, than by American or 
English novelists. Were we inclined to quarrel with Mrs. Stephens on 
the score of morality, it would be for the want of discretion exhibited by 
her in meting out justice at the close of the tale. Not that we approve 
those silly caricatures of real life, wherein, professing to deal with the 
world as it actually exists, writers apportion rewards and punishments 
according to the merits or demerits which they themselves have traced. 
The authoress in this case is too shrewd, to fall into such an error. But 
there was no need for running into the opposite extreme. If it would 
have been common place and therefore unwise, to degrade “ Fashion” from 
the Fifth Avenue to the Poor House as a matter of course, or to promote 
“ Famine” from a garret to a palace, it was scarcely judicious or whole- 
some in effect to let Fashion merely subside, from “ gorgeous luxurious- 
ness” and a “superb equipage,”’ into “ pure muslin” and “ less spirited 
horses,”’ whilst Famine is only saved from dying on a scaffold for a crime 
of which it is entirely innocent, by dying tranquilly in prison at the mo- 
ment when the mob is yelling for its victim. This turn given to the af- 
fairs of men and women is rendered the more peculiar, because the hero- 
ine who personifies fashion has nothing whatever but her personal beauty 
and her sumptuous tastes to recommend her. She is the creature of im- 
pulse and passion, carrying love and hate to an intensity, and if marriage 
with an accomplished scoundrel may palliate and partially account for 
her eccentric and vicious course, one must absolutely loathe her in the 
end. She deliberately forswears herself in a witness-box, in order 
that this wretched husband’s memory may be saved from the imputa- 
tion of suicide, and a prisoner on trial be convicted of bis murder ; 
and on discovering that her own long-lost father is the prisoner in 
question, she has still the shamelessness to deny all knowledge of him. 
All this, too, whilst she is well aware that her husband was a criminal of 
the deepest dye, that his villany was exposed and his doom impending, 
and that he had every possible inducement to hurry himself owt of life- 
Nor is this all. Mistress Fashion has derived her untold wealth from a 
person with whom she eloped-to Europe, when driven into guilt by the 
ill-treatment of her brute of a husband. He dies and bequeaths it to her: 
Had he not done so, Mrs. Stephens could not have allowed her imagina- 
tion to revel, in true Monte Christo style, in the purple and fine linen, 
the gilding and the inlaying, wherein Fashion and the pen of Mrs. Steph- 
ens take delight. But it scarcely accords, we say, with probability or 
propriety, that when the dying father, whom she has aided in bringing to 
ignominy, urges the repentant daughter to east from her the wages of sin, 
this creature of passion should still cling quietly to them, contented with 
making a better use of them. She retains her “little paradise” of a 
dwelling ; “her grounds still bloom with flowers; her hot-houses still 
teem with fruit.” But then she seldom indulges her own exquisite taste. 
She becomes very useful and very benevolent; and as Iadia matting 
takes the place of three-pile velvet, so do many worthy old goodies, “ who 
could not work and were too proud for begging,” become “ the inmates 
of those splendid saloons.” The “ superb” woman (superb is a pet word 
with Mrs. Stephens) thus expiates her “errors,” and the reader is left 
under the impression that the expiation is all-sufficient. Not seeking for 
sermons in novels, we shall not enquire whether it be so. At any rate, 
for a lady who incidentally rails at Eugene Sue, the moral tone is not 
pitched extravagantly high. This might be further shown, if we cared to 
pursue this point, in the fate of the hero. He is a handsome, sensual, 
selfish, and unprincipled vagabond, framed to make women false, and 
perpetuating bigamy and forgery with the coolest address, and the most 
diabolical efforts to involve others in the penalty of his crimes. He, it is 
true, is not permitted to retire to the country, repent, and smoke the pipe 
of tranquillity in his latter days; but he too is let off very cheaply. His 
punishment for a life of iniquity is a few hours of embarrassment and 
horror. But he is not exposed, degraded, scourged, by way of example. 
Oh, no! He is in the toils and can’t get out; so he slits his wind-pipe 
with a convenient knife, and leaves poor old “ Famine’’ to bear the re- 
proach of having murdered him. 

But putting aside ethics, and motto, and dedication, and dénouement, we 
must bear witness that Mrs. Stephens has written with uncommon power 
a tale of absorbing interest. Its defiant improbability is rather a recom- 
mendation than a drawback. You look upon it as a romance of some 
other time and country, although it speaks of New York and of yester- 
_ There is movement throughout ; the style is terse and clear; the 
he aa whom are rion and freshly chiselled—all keep their 
o ™ sch not seem to be hitched in for the mere purpose of spinning 

», or of showing how well the author can handle them. Ina 
word, “Fashion and Famine” must be extensively read, if novel-readers 


be still in search of sensations; and will, we think, be excessively ad- 
mired, 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE: 
ITS CENTENARY. 


The centenary of this societ ] i 

y was celebrated yesterday by a grand din- 

re the Crystal Palace. The Duke of Neweasile was chatenenl to take 
a c vend but, owing to circumstances, which in the course of the evening 
one - ained to the company, his Grace was unable to do so. Earl 
ie ville in Srrostaunee presided, and discharged the duties of the office 
et Re eancrarPht _ left no ground for regret that the War Minister had 
hom than e : oo attending on the occasion. From 750 to 800 gentle- 
at i n valtabae 3 which was served with an abuudance and excel- 
oe ee fats ita re Mr. Horne, the head of ¢he refreshment depart- 
ea i. ace. e entertainment took place in the basement story, 
re, & lew days ago, the directors and shareholders of the company gave 


eign visitors present at the opening of 
the arrangements deserved commenda- 
the number of persons present being 
aracterized by a succinctness most 
Scountry. It was after 5 
past 8 all was over, the list 


tion, it was still more due yesterda 

greater, and the proceedings being oh 
unusual in the post-prandial celebrations of thi 
o’clock before dinner commienced, aud at half. 








She Mivion. 





of toasts exhausted, and the company on their way home, much gratified 


with an entertainment which had-been brought toa close before it became 
tedious. The society has every reason to be satisfied with the demonstra- 
tion made yesterday in its favour. More convincing evidence of the re- 
cognised utility of its labours could bardly be given. As will be seen 
fiom the list of persons present, a large proportion of the foremost men in 
art, in science, in commerce, in manufactures, and in education assembled 
to do honour to the occasion, and it is very rarely that even in this coun- 
try, where we are so accustomed to gatherings, of an important character, 
so varied a meeting of people, each distinguished in his several walk of 
life, takes place. The cross tables were so arranged that in a great de- 
gree the company was classified, the artists sitting at one, with Sir Charles 
Eastlake as vice-president ; the men of science at another, with Dr. Forbes 
Royle at their head ; the engineers at a third, under Mr, Robert Stephen- 
son ; the men of commerce supporting Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool; 
the manufacturers, headed by Mr. Thomas De la Rue; the educationists, 
presided over by the Dean of Hereford ; the representatives of the mecha- 
nics’ and literary institutions in union with the society grouped round 
Mr. E. Baines, of Leeds. At the centre table sat Dr. Booth and the mem- 
bers of the council. The chairman, Mr. Harry Chester, was placed on the 
left of Earl Granville, at the principal table, and the Lord Mayor on his 
right. There were also seated the directors of the Crystal Palace Compa- 
ny, the foreign commissioners who have come over to attend the educa- 
tional exhibition of the society, and a number of other distinguished 
guests. Our associations for the promotion of public objects non-political 
in their character have, from one cause or another, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, proved themselves such sleepy, useless bodies that one is often 
tempted to wonder how we have so many of them. Some have become 
rich and exclusive, others have surrendered themselves to the fatal influ- 
ence of patronage, others again have quarrelled among themselves. Few 
have kept steadily and practically in view their true interests, and the 
world in the meantime has been going on very well without them. Until 
recently we have not got out of th@ principle of such associations any re- 
sults at all commensurate with theirambitious aims. For 90 years of its 
existence the Society of Arts itself, though Dr. Johnsun was one of its 
most ardent members, and poor Oliver Goldsmith once aspired to be its 
secretary, dozed away its existence in the Adelphi. Many causes, how- 
ever, now appear to be conspiring to give these bodies a wider, stronger, 
and more healthy development. Singularly enough, the agriculturists 
exhibit the largest proof of this in their society, with its 5,000 members. 
The British Association is another case in point ; but of all the institutions 
of the kind in this country the most vigorous and powerful in its action— 
that which has thus far obtained the largest benefits for the country, and 
the action of which is carried on by the most extended and effective ma- 
chinery—-is the Society of Arts. In its council originated the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. To it ischiefly due the immense impulse which has re- 
cently been given to education in art and practical science, and it is now 
maturing the means for working up the mechanics’ and literary institu- 
tions throughout the country into something like what they were griginal- 
ly intended to be by their founder, Dr. Birkbeck. The Crystal Palace 
Company, tracing their parentage to the society, gratefully offered its 
members the facilities for celebrating their centenary in a worthy manner 
yesterday.— Times, July 4. 


-——»_—— 


A WALK THROUGH THE STUDIOS OF ROME. 


I am neither an artist nor acritic ; I simply profess to give my own 
impressions, formed on the spot, during a walk through the various stu- 
dios of Rome, in the hope that my account may interest those who are 
unable to see the interesting works by living painters and sculptors to 
which I am about to refer with their own eyes. 

The day on which I started for the studios was a “ festa ;” rain and mist 
marking it especially as a holiday from all work dependent on light and 
sun. My companion—a well-known artist—long resident here, had un- 
dertaken to lead me through the principal studios, not the easiest places 
to find unaided, in such a labyrinth as Rome. We drove first into a mi- 
serable street, suggestive of nothing, opening from the Via Babuino, and 
stopped before a dirty wooden door, much resembling the door of a stable. 
It opened, and we stood in a workshop filled with statues. A delightful 
warmth of atmosphere was instantly perceptible, which, coming as we did 
from the damp cold streets into this fresh land of grace and beauty, gave 
the notion of a transition from Purgatory to Paradise. A young man was 
chiselling a marble head when we entered, but he was only a neophyte, a 
catechumen in Art, as yet admitted but to the outer temple. 

“Where in the world are we?” said I, as we emerged into a pretty 
garden redolent of sweets, and passed under verdant arcades into a larger 
apartment on the opposite side. “ You are ia Mr. Gibson’s studio,” replied 
my companion. Before I couldask any questions I saw Mr. Gibson him- 
self—a middle-sized man of prepossessing appearance, with greyish hair, 
and a peculiarly grave, immovable expression of countenance. For a mo- 
ment he removed a cap which he habitually wears, and greeted us frankly, 
his manners being particularly simple and unaffected. He invited us, after 
showing a few of his less important works, to look athis “ Venus.” This 
was exactly what I was longing todo. In the centre of a large studio we 
saw that remarkable statue, which, when exhibited to the world, will 
create a new erainsculpture. It met our view asa pale delicate vision 
of the softest beauty, the eyes turned towards us, full of sweet, lucid gen- 
tleness, the limbs moulded in the most perfect proportions. 

The statue is entirely coloured of a pale flesh-tint, looking more like 
wax than marble. The eyes are blue, with the pupils marked, and the 
hair faint flaxen. The only part of the marble left white, is the drapery 
thrown over the left arm, which, by the contrast, produces a brilliant ef- 
fect ; the edge also of this portion is finished with a coloured border of 
pink and blue. The apple in her hand, which she has just received from 
Paris, is of gold, as well as the armlet (an attribute of Venus, which Raf- 
faelle has, by the way, borrowed for his Fornarina.) At her feet lies a tor- 
toise. I infinitely prefer this statue as a work of Art, both inform, figure, 
and expression, to Canova’s “ Venus’’ in the Pitti Palace at Florence, 
where, from the faulty arrangement of the hair, the head appears large 
out of all proportion. Gibson, on the contrary, bas gathered the locks of 


his “ Venus” into close blue fillets, which produce the most charming 
lines imaginable. To me the figure appeared perfect. I should be sorry 
to criticise a statue so enchanting ; sorry to undertake to decide whether 


colour or no colour is the thing. Iam quite content to gaze and admire. 

This is evidently a favourite work with Gibson, who has been engaged 
on it for six years. ‘I do not know when I shall part with it,” said he ; 
“certainly not fora long time. It is destined for a public hall at Liver- 
pool, but I would not take any of the money usually paid beforehand, so 
that I might remain free : I shall not part with it for years. If they of- 
fered me a good room in London | might exhibit it there,—I should not 
object to that.’’ 

I asked him what first led him to think of colouringa statue. “My re- 
verence,” replied he, “ for all the Greeks did in Art. It was their ancient 
practice to colour marble—a practice they learned from the Egyptians. 
Remember,” continued he, growing more and more earnest as he entered 
on his favourite theme. ‘‘ Remember, they were our superiors in the Fine 
Arts; and, as the church cherishes its saintly legends, so should sculptors 
study and follow those great examples of classical antiquity which time 
has handed down to us. On what else can we depend? It is often re- 
marked by the English that sculpture is cold and inexpressive, and that 
effect is much lost by the sightless marble eyes. This is quite true ; the 
Greeks had the same idea ; and therefore they had their statue painters, 
which explains what Pliny says of Praxiteles, who, when asked which he 
considered his best works, replied, ‘My best works are those painted by 
Nicias.’ ”’ 

* T am aware,” continwed Mr. Gibson, “ that it would be a very easy 
thing to produce a vulgar effect by painting a statue ; but that is no ar- 
gument against a judicious use of colour, which, when applied with pru- 
dence is, in my opinion, essential to sculpture. Far from hiding any de- 
fects, it renders them only more evident and unsightly.” 

I-could not enumerate half the works in this room ; I can only mention 
such as struck me particularly. There was a repetition of a statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, now just erected in Westminster Abbey, clothed in the 
rich mantle which has given so much offence to our English realists, who, 
I suppose, wished to see Sir Robert done into marble, in the very identi- 
cal blue coat and gold buttons of the English gentleman.—“ his habit 
when he lived.” Speaking of this statue, Gibson said :—‘ When I recei- 
ved the order, I studied over-much in my own mind an appropriate atti- 
tude. I thought of one and another statue, with this hand up and that 
down ; one leg forward and one arm raised. I wanted to strike out some- 
thing new. I always,” continued he, “practise over everything I model 
myself, go through every attitude I conceive, and make my statues live 
and move before me, as it were. I put myself into those positions I most 
fancy, and satisfy myself that they come naturally. Were any one to see 
me at such times,’”’ added he, with a smile, “ they would think I was mad 
for a certainty.” [ 

p It was very interesting to hear him talk, he was so simple and unaf- 
ected. 

He is very fond of representing the allegory of Cupid and Psyche, 
which he says appears to him the most elegant of all pagan fables. One 


; in the room, Psyche lying on a couch 
embracing Cupid, who stands beside her. There is the utmost purity and 
race in her up-turned face, full of innocent fondness. Then we saw a 
ovely group of figures, * Psyche carried in the arms of two Zephyrs,” of 
life-size. 1 is the same idea as that in Mulready’s picture of “ Crossing 
the Brook,’’ but with all the elevation proper to the different characters 
of mortals and of gods. 

Gibson pointed out also a basso-relievo of earthly desire and heavenly 
love under the form of two Cupids struggling ; one is all ideality, while 
the expression of the other indicates a grosser nature: indeed this charac- 
ter of Cupid, as the god of ideal love, is everywhere beautifally illustra- 
ted in Gibson’s studio, and seems to be a subject the sculptor dwells on 
with delight. 

We passed into another room to see the great work on which Gibson is 
at present employed, “a monument,” as be called it, * to commemorate 
a living persouage,” cunsisting of three statues, heroic size, in marble, 
This mouument is to be erected to Queen Victoria, and will be placed in 
the “* Princes’ chamber,” in the New Palace of Westminster. 

After seeing many. more works we left Mr. Gibson, delighted with bis 
unaffected cordiality and kindness, and proceeded to the studio of the 
celebrated American sculptor, Mr. Crawford. He lives in the Piazza dei 
Termini, a great out-of-the-way square, close to one of the Gates of Rome, 
where stands the superb fountain of “ Moses striking the Rock.” Oppo- 
site Mr. Crawford’s abode are the massive walls of Dioclesian’s baths, 
built of the same deep red stone that lends so rich a colouring to the Colos- 
seum. 

The studio door (most unpromising like all studio doors) looks precisely 
as if it were the entrance to a coach-house, but on opening it we soon dis- 
covered that we had made no mistake, for we saw opposite to us the gigan- 
tic statue of “ Washington,” on which the artist is now engaged. The 
enormous horse in clay which we now bebeld, was bestrode by a man 
without a head, that part of the hero’s person being placed in another 
apartment. The floor was strewn with mighty fragments of horses’ heads, 
and great legs, and hoofs, besides a Brobdignag hand of Washiagton and 
his great boot which looked for all the world like the ruins of the statue 
of “ Dagon” in the picture books. This last article, I wean the boot, re- 
minded me of the nursery story of the “old woman who lived in a shoe, 
with so many children she didn’t know what to do,” for really a whole 
generation of little people might live quite barmoniously in General 
Washington’s boot. 1t looked odd and suspicious lying against the wall 
—what the Scotch call “nocanny.” Iam sure it gets up in the night 
and walks hither and thither in the studio with more noise than ever the 
ghostly helmet made in the Mysteries of Udolpho! 

Mr. Crawford took us into another room, one of three of the largest 
Italian proportions, forming a magniticent studio, to show us bis designs 
for the great monument to Washington, with the boot part of which I 
have been making so free. Nothing but the bold, youthful freshness for 
which American genius in sculpture is remarkable, could ever have con- 
ceived so stupendous an undertaking, to be executed solely by one man. 
The monument is to be fifty feet high, surmounted by the colossal eques- 
trian statue of Washington. Below, on different pedestals projecting 
from the centre, stands four gigantic statues of patriots, endeared to the 
recollection of Virginians, as having all been born in their province, and 
as being connected with the liberation of America from English rule. 
Henry is a magnificent specimen of a demagogue—earnest, vehement, 
enthusiastic, with eager expression and arms outstretched, in the very act 
apparently of addressing a multitude. Beside Henry stands the grand 
statue of Jefierson offering an admirable contrast, rapt in deep thought. 
These two figures are already cast in bronze at Munich, and are to 
be placed on a pedestal of a peculiarly beautiful kind of American 
granite. The whole monument is to be erected at Richmond, the capital 
of Virginia. 

Below the four statues are steps broken at the angles by buttresses, 
crowned by grand looking eagles with half-spread wings. Upon the cen- 
tral pedestal, under Washington, are the arms of Virginia, which struck 
me as very suggestive. Between two figures of “ Justice ” and “ Mercy” 
stands a veiled form representing “ Eternity,” which Mr. Crawford bas 
left vague and undetined. “I thought it best,’ said he, “to leave that 
figure somewhat unfinished, in long lines, leading the imagination to fill 
up the deficiencies, and form for itself a being under the veil—‘ Eternity ’ 
cannot be defined.” 

Mr. Crawford made the design for this great work in only six weeks, 
having his attention accidentally called to the subject by an adver- 
tisement. he saw in the newspaper for models, whilst he was last in 
America. 

We now turned from this gigantic work, on which the sculptor has been 
two years engaged, and which he expects to complete in four more, to 
lighter speeimens of his power. He is particularly successful in bis chil- 
dren—we saw a pair, the ‘ Happy,” and the “ Unhappy Child :”’ the first, 
a sweet little round smiling creature, looking out with laughing eyes 
full of innocent fun. A little tunic falls over the hips in simple folds, 
caught up with both her hands as she dances forward ; the hair arranged 
in heavy natural locks is just raised as though she were passing gers 
through the wind. The other child, sad and melancholy in aspect, holds 
a broken tambourine. 

But the most beautiful infantine group we saw here was that of “ The 
Children in the Wood,” a subject which Mr. Crawford bas rendered with 
consummate skill and true feeling for nature. The little creatures are 
lying oa a block of marble dotted with leaves, while from bebind the 
birds approach who are to prepare their winding sheet. The girl is the 
younger of the two; a loose drapery covers her pretty form ; the bey is 
somewhat thinner and taller, his arm is fondly passed under his sister’s 
head (whose long plaited hair falls loosely down) wrapt in the deep heavy 
slumber of unsuspecting childhood. His eyes, too, are closed, bat even 
in sleep he turns towards his little companion as though to shield her 
from all harm. His hair mixes with hers in wavy curls, and he is dressed 
in the fancifal old English costume with which the mind associates their 
pathetic story. Words cannot describe the touching pathos of those 
sleeping children! Iwas glad to turn away: the life-like expression was 
too painful ; evea the little shoes (and what mother can resist the charm 
there is about a child’s little shoe?) were full of reality. One longed to 
touch them, to rouse the sweet children from their fatal slumber, to drive 
away the ominous birds creeping up the stone, bearing the sad faded 
heaves! 

We next visited the studio of Mr. Pollak, a German artist, and were 
greatly pleased with a picture he has painted of ‘ Zephyr,” a repetition 
of a larger picture by him of the same subject. There is a wild, fantastic 
fancy in this compos‘tion reminding one analogy of the music of Der 
Freischutz. That visionary, spirit-loving imagination distinguishing the 
German nation, Mr. Pollak possesses in full force. Zephyr, the happiest 
looking urchin that ever gambolled under a southern sky, is swinging 
himself on a festoon of vine-leaves in a perfect ecstacy of delight. His 
golden hair flies in the breeze, while his pretty butterfly wings, with pea- 
cock’s eyes, are extended, giving to the whole figure a flying, aérial look, 
just suited to the artist’s elegant conception of the subject. 

Mr. Pollak has also produced lately another much admired work, “ Me- 
lusine,”’ the treacherous nymph of the Lorely, whose evil reputation leads 
all virtuous fishermen to avoid her rock, situated in the loveliest part of 
the Rhine. She is represented rising out of a wild tangled mass of wa- 
ter-lilies and lotos leaves, gigantic in size, more like things one fancies 
in a dream than anything real. From her head, crowned with flowers 
and coral, flows long flaxen hair mixing in matted confusion with the 
plants below. Nothing can be more dream-like, more poetical, than this 
picture, from which great judges in matters of Art augur a brilliant fu- 
ture for Mr. Pollak. 

As yet fame and prosperity had attended the efforts of those artists 
whose studios we had visited. But a sad change was now to meet us as 
we picked our steps along an unutterably broken up, dirty lane, and then 
groped our way up a dark winding staircase to the next studio on our 
list. We were admitted with all the eagerness of that *‘ hope delayed 
which maketh tae heart sick.’”’ There was an anxious, wan look about 
the pretty woman (evidently the painter’s wife) who received us, and 
then instantly withdrew.: The rooms seemed cold and bare, even for 
Italian rooms; no carpet covered the brick floor, little furniture ap- 
peared anywhere, the only embellishments were several large fresh pic- 
tures in old frames, all unsold productions of a meritorious but neglected 
artist. He—a poor, thin, shrivelled, grey-haired man, sat painting in bis 
little studio, dressed in a threadbare coat, and rose evidently startled 
and surprised at the entrance of visitors: it was easy to see that few came 
his way! A fine spirited picture of the Campagna, witb admirable groups 
of cattle and peasants in the foreground, drawn like Paul Potter, aud 
excellently coloured, stood on the easel. Had this poor man been the 
fashion, how much and how justly would his picture have been praised | 
I asked him if it was a commission : “ No, I never have any commissions 
now,” he replied with a heavy sigh. “Was he geing to send it to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy?’ “No, for he could not atic’, the 
expense, and he had no friend there to ensure even a tolerable place.” I 
felt quite tauched, but only ventured to say that I warmly and sincerely 


admired the pictere on his easel. . 
A pale prt oa of pleasure stole across his faee, and then faded out like 


basso-relievo on this subject was 
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lamp. On the walls there were beautiful sketches 
ateaen ba yotor 1 one, a blood red sunset with an old ruin 
darkening the foreground, I admired greatly. I ought to add that this 
poor neglected man is one of the best auimal painters alive, after Land- 
seer. He has engraved a series of etchings that prove his talent ; and 
there is a great pictare by him of men on horseback chasing a drove of 
wild bullocks, galloping down into the foreground, which is really admi- 
rable. But what matters all this? it is too late now; the iron has entered 
into his soul, and he is pining, old, and broken-hearted. 

In a corner of the studio wasa lovely female face, just sketched in. “I 
+ ball never finish that portrait, begun twenty years ago now,” and he 
sighed again. I understood the allusion: that picture was the represen- 
iation of the face which had been his fate. When it was begun he was a 
rising artist, received in the magnificent saloons of a certain wealthy Ro- 
man nobleman on a footing of equality with the rest of his professional 
brethren. The original of the head we were now looking at was a beau- 
tifal model who often sat to him, and whom he regarded with the lover’s 
as well as the artist’s eye. She was very good, very virtuous, sitting only 
for that fatal face which worked him such woe. At last he married the 
model : he was proud of bis fair and honest wife, and in a moment of im- 
prudent but pardonable enthusiasm he took her with him to one of the 
great Roman nobleman’s parties. Had she not been so surpassingly 
lovely she might have passed unnoticed, but as it was, all eyes were bent 
upon her: a buzz went round the room of wonder and admiration, but 
with it there were mingled gradually a whisper that the beauty had beeu 
a model. 

Both husband and wife were desired to withdraw, and from that day 
the painter's fate was sealed ; no one employed bim, no one received him; 
soli and poor be worked on, and children were born, and debts con- 
tracted, and misery gathered like a dark cloud around his household, uv- 
til he became the poor pinched faded man whom I now saw. It was his 
beautifal wife who had opened the door and had then quickly left us, 
Time had laid his heavy finger on her too. We had no opportunity of 
seeing moresef her, for she never showed herself again at our departure. 
What a world of wretchedness there is in all this, even as I write it, and 
yet every word is strictly, positively true. 

All Rome is running to see a group executing for the Pope by a sculptor 
of the name of Jaconetti, and as all Rome went we desired to see it also. 
The subject is the Kiss of Judas, and the conception is decidedly original, 
which is saying much in these latter exhausted days. The Saviour stands 
ina cechowhes stooping attitude with his face slightly bent downwards, 
while Judas, a hideous Satyr-like man, roughly seizing on him and hold- 
ing him by the head, bestows the treacherous kiss. To me, the fault of 
the group was the bestial deformity of Judas, who has a monkey grinning 
look tly hideous. Such a crime as his ought not surely to be out- 
wardly characterised by a face of that low brutal kind which is seen in 
the ordinary casts of murderers. Art mustand should exalt all it touches, 
and Lucifer, though a fallen angel, may be still grand and majestic. The 
merit of this group, however is a novel attitude brought to bear on an 
exhausted subject, for the attitude is really strikingly original. I saw no 
other works in this studio worthy of remark, but without doubt the cele- 
brity now attained by Jaconetti will soon fill the empty space with com- 
missions. All good catholics will be bound to patronise the artist whom 
the holy father “ delights to honour.”’ 

Mr. Mozier, an American gentleman of fortune, whose whole life is vo- 
iuntarily devoted to the Arts, must not be forgotten among the sculptors 
of Rome. My particular object of ey in visiting his studio was a 
marble statue of Pucahontas, just completed, and a very charming work 
I found it to be; full of deep sentiment and unaffected purity, with a 
striking originality as to costume and treatment. She wears the feather 
tunic common among the Indians, a coronet formed of two large, simple 
feathers encircles her head, which is bent down in contemplation over a 
cross which she holds in one hand, while with the other she restrains a 
wild deer lying at her feet, emblematic both of the chase and of her own 
untamed condition. 

* 


It is the 


* * * > * 


riod of her conversion which Mr. Mozier has chosen. She is 
in deep meditation over the holy symbol presented to her by her beloved, 
but softer thoughts have stolen across her mind, and the touching look of 
her simple yet noble face, expresses that her meditations have passed from 
the cross to him who gave it. I may add that this interesting creature, 
whose history deserves to be better known, was brought to London and 
was received with great distinction at the court of JamesI. She died in 
England at Gravesend, just as she was setting out on her homeward voy- 
age to Virginia. A tablet is erected to her memory at Greenwich.-—Lon- 
don Art-Journal for June. 


GLEANINGS FROM LATE ENGLISH LAW REPORTS. 
CLAIMS TO SCOTTISH PEERAGES. 
House of Lords, June 16. The Herries Peerage. 


A Committee of Privileges assembled for the further consideration of 
the claim of Mr. William Constable Maxwell, of Nithsdale, in the county 
of Dumfries, to be Lord Herries of Terregles in the peerage of Scotland. 
The members of the committee present were Lord Redesdale (chairman), 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, the Marquis of Huntly, Lord Al- 
vanley, Lord Petre, Lord Bolton, and Lord Fingall.—Mr. Fleming, on a 
former dey. having intimated that he had brought his evidence in support 
of the claim to a conclusion, 

The Lord Advocate addressed the Committee on behalf of the Crown, 
in opposition to the claim.—-At the termination of the learned counsel’s 
address, the Committee ordered that all the evidence should be printed, 
and that the further consideration of the claim should be postponed. 

A week or two since, when the case was before the committee, we gave 
a lengthened detail of its circumstances. It will be necessary only, there- 
fore, briefly to recall the attention of the reader to an outline of the facts : 
It appeared that Herbert Herries sat as a Peer in the Scottish Parliament 
in 1491 and 1492, and that he died in 1505, leaving four sons, the eldest 
of whom, Andrew, succeeded to the title. The second and third died be- 
fore 1517 ; and the fourth died in 1536, leaving issue male. Andrew, the el- 
dest con, succeeded, and was slain at the battle of Flodden, leaving William, 
his son, who succeeded, who married, and had issue, Agnes, a daughter, who 
suceeded him in the peerage of Herries, and married Sir John Maxwell, 
who was created Lord Herries by Queen Mary, and sat in Parliament in 
April, 1567, and the title descended to bis heirs in succession until it was 
held by John Maxwell (Lord Herries), who, in the year 1667, succeeded 
to the Earldom of Nithsdale, on the death of his kinsman, Robert Max- 
well, second earl, and that title was held in succeseion by the heirs male 
until the forfeiture of the earldom, in 1715, for high treason, in espousing 
the cause of the Pretender by the then holder of the title. William Max- 
well, the son of the last earl, succeeded to the estates of that title and 
those of Herries, and married, and had two daughters, the youngest of 
whom only survived him, and she married William Haggerston Constable, 
of Everingham, in the county of York, whose grandson is the present 
claimant. An act of Parliament having been passed reversing the attain- 
der of William, Earl of Nithsdale, the present claim to the barony of Her- 
ries was brought, the claimant urging that the dignity of Lord Herries 
was granted to Herbert, Lord Herries, and the heirs of his body ; that it 
developed upon and was enjoyed by Agnes, Lady Herries, as eldest co- 
heir of the <7 of Herbert, Lord Herries ; and that the claimant is the 
lineal heir of the body of Agnes, Lady Herries; and that the barony has 
consequently devolved upon him. 

The further consideration of the matter was postponed. 


_ The Southesk Peerage. 
The Hon. Stuart W ortley appeared as counsel for the petitioner in this 
claim of Sir James Carnegie, of Southesk, Kinnaird, and Pittarrow, Baro- 
net, to the titles, honours, and dignities of Southesk, and Baron Carnegie, 
of Kinnaird and Leuchars, in Scotland. Evidence in support of the claim 
was offered at the bar of the house, which was ordered by the committee 
s be 5 age am _ — pe pv of the matter was adjourned 
another day. e rney-General attended to watch 
poh repr y. MP nt y atch the evidence 


The claim was originally made by Sir James Carnegie, de f 
whom the present claimant is the eldest son. ere 
LIABILITIES OF CLUB-MEMBERS. 

Court of Queen’s Bench. Pink v. Swettenham. 

This was an action brought to recover a sum of £800, due to the plain- 
tiffs for decorating the St. James’s club-bouse, the defendant being a mem- 
ber of that club, It appeared that in 1848 the defendant became a mem- 
ber of the St. James’s Club, and in 1849 the plaintiffs were employed by 
the club in decorating the house and rooms at which it was held. Their 
charges amounted to between £3,000 and £4,000. The affairs of the club 
becoming embarrassed, an investigation was made, and the debts were 
found to amount to £18,000. Accordingly, in 1851 two extraordinar 
meetings of the members were held, at which it was resolved that eac 
member should pay £60 down, or £10 per annum until that amount was 
paid. Some of the members at once paid their amount, and the creditors 


fendant in the name of the plaintiffs to recover his share of the contribu- 
tion. It was contended for the defence that the defendant was not liable 
to the plaintiffs, as the committee of management of the clab were the 
only responsible parties, the members never having authorized them to 
pledge the credit of the members. 

Lord Campbell said it was for the jury to say whether, from the evi- 
dence which had been adduced on the part of the plaintiffs, they were of 
opinion that the members had ever authorized the committee of manage- 
ment to pledge their credit to the plaintiffs. If they thought they had 
not, then they must find a verdict for the defendant. 

The jury found a verdict for the defendant. 

LIBEL ON MR, WAKLEY, M.P. 
The same Court. Weakley v. Tyler and others. . 

The Attorney-General in opening the case for the plaintiff, said this 
was an action brought by the plaintiff, the proprietor of the well-known 
paper alled the Lancet, against the defendants, the printers and pub- 
lishers of a paper called the Medical Times, for an alleged libel contained 
in that paper. It appeared that about thirty years ago Mr. Wakley had 
the misfortune to have his house burat down under very singular, and, 
he might say, romantic circumstances. The insurance company, having 
refused to pay the insurance on the house, thought fit to defend a@ action 
which Mr. Wakley brought against them. The jury returned a verdict 
in his favour for the whole amount, aud the company did not attempt to 
disturb the verdict, bat paid the damages and costs. Mr. Wakley became 
a publisher early in life, and exercised his great talents in reforming 
abuses which existed in the medical profession, of which he was a member. 
He also went into politics, and, being returned for one of the metropuli- 
tan boroughs, and being actively engaged in public life, he had on more 
than one occasion had the transaction which had been referred to--the 
burning of his house—throwa in his teeth. He had immediately come for- 
ward and vindicated his character by bringing an action, in which he re- 
covered ample damages. The matter ‘having been mentioned in the 
House of Commons, he had received full and ample apology, and upon 
that occasion Sir Robert Peel stated that Mr. Wakley had fally and com- 
pletely exonerated bimeelf from all imputation. This, however, did not 
appear to be sufficient, for some discussion having arisen between a gen- 
tleman who wrote in Mr. Wakley’s paper (the Lancet) and another gen- 
tleman of the name of Wells, who wrote in the Medical Times, the gen- 
tleman who wrote in the Lancet in a very poor joke alluded to Mr. Wells 
as the “ Muddy Wells.” The very next week there appeared a paragraph 
in the Medical Times, iu answer to correspondents, containing the libel 
on Mr. Wakley complained of, alluding to the circumstance he had already 
stated—-the burning of Mr. Wakley’s house. It was in the following 
words :— 

“ To Correspondents. Oh! Oh!”’—If such low vulgarity could be 
noticed, it would be easy to retaliate by allusions to tue fiery Wakley.” 

“ Damocles.—The case was tried in a civil, not in a criminal court. 
The jury awarded the sum claimed, but the company obtained fresh evi- 
dence after the trial. The present Lord Truro was counsel for the com- 
pany, and, on the strength of the new evidence, called upon the gainer of 
the cause with the money in one hand anda halter inthe other. The risk 
of exhjbiting in Newgate was too great, and the money was not accepted, 
and bas never been paid.” 

The allusions contained in these answers to correspondents were most 
obvious, and the statements, it is scarcely necessary to state, were untrue. 
It was not trae that the company had obtained fresh evidence after the 
trial, and Lord Truro never was counsel for the company. The money 
was paid by the company, and was accepted by Mr. Wakley. They never 
attempted for one moment to disturb the verdict. If it were necessary, 
he (the Attorney-General) was prepared to go fully into all the circum- 
stances of the case, but the defendants had not ventured to oblige Mr. 
Wakley to do that, as they might have done, if they had pleaded the 
truth of the libel ; and he was induced to believe that the libel had been 
inserted in the paper without the knowledge of the defendants, wuo were 
merely the printers and publishers of the paper, and they much regretted 
that the article had ever appeared, Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Wakley did not wish to put damages into his pocket, his only object 
being a full and complete vindication of his character. 

Mr. M. Chambers, on the part of the defendants, stated that he was ex- 
tremely anxious on their part to take the earliest opportunity of stating 
that they were merely the printers and publishers of the Medical Times, 
that they were entirely ignorant of the fact that the libel in question had 
been inserted in the paper, and that as soon as it was called to their at- 
tention they, in the next paper that appeared, contradicted the statement 
in the fullest manner in an address to correspondents ; he therefore trust- 
ed that the jury would agree with him that the defendants had done every- 
thing in their power to deprive the libel of itssting, and they now, through 
him, wished to state at once that there was not the slightest truth in the 
statement which had appeared in their paper, and wished to express the 
greatest regret that it should have appeared. They also tendered the 
fullest apology to Mr. Wakley, and were ready to consent to a verdict 
against them such as should carry all the costs which he had been put to. 

The Attorney-General said that the explanation and apology of the de- 
fendants were most satisfactory, but he could not help expressing a wish 
that the contradiction should have been earlier, as it was not until after 
the action had been brought, and even then there bad been no expression 
of regret. Possibly, if there had been, these proceedings would not have 
been gone on with. Asit was, however, he was ready to accede to the 
proposition of Mr. Chambers. 

Lord Campbell said that the explanation and apology of the defendants 
were most satisfactory, and it was a most proper arrangement to come to. 
He wished to know what amount of damages had been agreed to.—Mr. 
Chambers.—40s., my Lord. Anything to carry costs. 

Verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 40s. 

MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 
Court of Common Pleas. Sheard v. Webb. 

This action was brought by the plaintiff, a music publisher in Holborn, 
against the defendant, a music publisher in Wigmore street, for a breach 
of contract. The defendant pleaded the general issue. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles and Mr. Lush were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. 
James, Q.C., for the defendant. 

In 1852, Mr. Henry Russell, the vocalist, sold the defendant for £105 
the copyright in ‘“‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,” and several other popular songs. 
At the same time Mr. Russell stipulated with defendant verbally that no 
cheap edition of them should be published. After a time Mr. Russell, at 
plaintiff's request, interceded with defendant to grant license to publish 
these songs in the Musical Bouquet. Defendant agreed, and it was ar- 
ranged that plaintiff should pay defendant £68 5s. for such license. Ac- 
cordingly, plaintiff paid the money, and received of defendant an un- 
stamped acknowledgment, which was afterwards exchanged for a stamped 
one, in the following terms :— 

‘Memorandum this 13th day of September, 1852, between Samuel 
Henry Webb, of Soho Square, music publisher, and Charles Sheard, of 192 
High Holborn, music publisher. As Mr. Webb is the sole proprietor of 
the copyright in the words and music of the undermentioned eight songs, 
composed by Mr. Henry Russell, viz :—‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,’ ‘ Land, land, 
land,’ ‘ The parting tear,’ ‘ Far, far, upon the sea,’ ‘ To the West, to the 
West,’ ‘ The chase,’ ‘ The negro, or African village,’ and ‘ The slave sale, 
or, Come, who bids?’ he does hereby agree, in consideration of £68 5s. 
now paid to him by Mr. Sheard, to allow the latter at all times Lereafter 
to publish the words and music of the above eight songs in the Musical 

Bouquet, and to print and sell as many copies of the same songs in the 
Musical Bouquet es Mr. Sheard shall think proper. And Mr. Webb agrees 
not to grant to any other person license or permission to print or publish 
either of the same songs, in any other form or for any other price than as 
the same songs are now published by Mr. Webb.” 

After this agreement was entered into, the songs were published by the 
laintiff in the Musical Bouquet, and their sale was very great ; but in 
ebruary last the defendant, in conjunction with Mr. Davidson, the pub- 

lisher of a rival work called the Musical Treasury, adopted a scheme to 
evade the agreement, by having the same songs printed by the defendant 
and sold by Davidson in a form similar to that of the Musical Treasury. 
The plaintiff thereupon filed a bill in Chancery, praying for an injunction, 
which was refused on the ground that the plaintiff had not set out the un- 
stamped agreement. and then the plaintiff commenced the present action, 
the defence being that the arrangement between the defendant and David- 
son was no infringement of the contract not to give permission “ to print 
or publish.” 

The Chief Justice, however, left it to the jury to say whether this ar- 
rangement was not a mere evasion of the contract, and they found that it 
was, and, thereupon, a verdict was agreed upon for the plaintiff with £50 
damages, the defendant undertaking to deliver up all copies of the songs, 
and the plaintiff todiscontinue the suit in Chancery. é 

Verdict accordingly. 


eo 
Sratistics oF THE SypENHAM CrystaL PaLace.—The number of visit- 





were paid 10s.in the pound. Some of them, however, refused to pay, 
accordingly the committee had brought this action against the de- 


ors, which on the first three shilling days of the week showed a gradual 
increase, rose on Thursday to 17,769, of whom 14,186 paid at the doors, 





and 3583 were season ticketbolders. Yesterday, the charge for admission 
being 2s. 6d., 4,264 paid at the doors, and 1,993 were season ticketholders, 
making a total of 6,257 visitors, Thus far the average daily receipts 
amount to upwards of £500, and, supposing this rate to be maintained 
throughout the year, they would yield a revenue of £150,000. From the 
sale of season tickets about £40,000 has been realized ; from exhibitors 

£30,000. Considerable profits will also accrue to the company from the 
refreshment department, which they keep in their own hands, and from 
the great demand for the official handbooks. A liberal estimate of the 
expense of maintenance does not exceed £50,000 annually, so that, as far 
as can be at present calculated, the financial prospects of the undertaking 
are exceedingly encouraging. This we are aware, is not the impression 
which generally prevails, for the public are apt to be guided in such mat- 
ters more by the uncertainty of a novel enterprise, involving an immense 
preliminary outlay, than by the sanguine anticipations of its projectors. 
Nothing, however, has as yet occurred to diminish the confidence with 
which the Palace may fairly be regarded as a commercial speculation. 
The mass of the people have still to find their way there. The question 
of having the building open on Sunday afternoons remains to be decided ; 
and, satisfactory as the returns are, some time must manifestly elapse be- 
fore the slow but effectual propaganda by delighted visitors, carried on 
from day by day, brings up the number of spectators to its regular level. 
As an illustration of the progress which is being made, it may be mention- 
ed that since the opening (a space of only 10 business days, two of which, 
from accidental causes, were blanks), a sum of £1,972 10s. has been added 
to the rental for exhibitors’ space. It is found that, on an average, every 
visitor spends 9d. in refreshments, a considerable portion of which, of course, 
is clear profit to the company. Whatever exception may be taken to one 
or two of the charges in this department, upon the whole they cannot be 

regarded as otherwise than moderate, and among its other attractions the 

Palace is obviously destined to become the largest, finest, and, we hope, 

best regulated café in the world. With reference to the Sunday question, 

nothing, of course, can be done this year in Parliament; but there is no 

law to exclude shareholders from free admission to their own property on 

Sunday or any other day, if they are so minded ; and it is more than pro- 

bable that, at their next general meeting, they will take this view of the 

matter and pass a resolution enabling them to do what the proprietors of 
the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park have done for years without 

hindrance.—London Times, June 24. 





Tue Mason Witt Case.—-This case, which was again before the Courts 
for a trial by Jury of certain issues of fact, on Saturday, the 15th, pre- 
sents a most curious history of the law’s delay. The suit is now some fif- 
teen years old. It is not yet settled. The suit is brought by the heirs at 
law of John Mason, to set aside his will, and for a partition of the pro- 
perty among his heirs. It is sought by Joseph Alston and Helen, his 
wife. The latter is a daughter and heir at law of the testator. Mr. Ma- 
son, the validity of whose will is contested, died some fifteen years ago of 
the heart disease, after 14 hours’ illness. The will in question was exe- 
cuted by him half to three quarters of an hour before his death. The will 
was proved and admitted to probate In a little less than a year there- 
after, the plaintiffs filed their allegations against the validity of the will, 
and took such other measures as were necessary to contest it. The vali- 
dity of the will was then fully and ably argued, and the Surrogate de- 
cided it to be valid, An appeal was taken to the Circuit Judge, then in 
Chancery, and the decision affirmed. The plaintiffs then appealed to the 
Chancellor. Meanwhile, for these proceedings were not brief, the Con- 
stitution of the State was changed, the Court of Chancery abolished, and 
its jurisdiction and power transferred to the Supreme Court. This case 
went with them. The appeal was argued before the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, and the previous decisions were reversed, and an order 
made directing a trial by Jury, for the purpose of determining certain is- 
sues of fact. The executors then moved for and obtained, at Special 
Term, an injunction to restrain the plaintiffs from proceeding with the 
Jury trial. Upon appeal to the General Term, the order granting this 
injunction was reversed. The executors then appealed to the Court of 
Appeals, who sustained the decision of the General Term, dissolving the 
injunction. The case was then at last brought before a Jury, and the 
will, so far as it related to personal property, was decided to be invalid. 
The executors then appealed on exceptions to the charge of the Judge be- 
fore whom the trial was held. The judgment was, however sustained, 
and the mofey was, at least in part, paid over to the plaintiffs. This de- 
cision, however, only determined the right to the personal estate of the 
testator, aud a new trial by Jury was awarded, to determine the validit 
of the will as to the real estate. This trial bas already been once had, 
but the Jury were unable to agree and were dismissed. The case now 
comes up for trial a second time.—WV. Y. Daily Times, July 17. 





Paris Fasnrons ror Juty.--Our duty this month is rather to describe 
what should be worn at this season, than to describe the toilette worn; 
for the unpropitious weather bas kept in the shops the charming dresses 
that would otherwise have been displayed out of doors. 

Scotch plaid sarcenet is the material most worn for silk dresses; the 
ground is generally plain, and of a light colour ; the lines of the eqaares 
are composed of very small narrow close stripes of showy colours; and 
separate stripes pass through the middle of the large square. A great 
many muslin dresses are made with coloured embroidery ; very few run- 
ning patterns are worn, small separate nosegays, spots, stars, or very small 
flowers dotted on the plain ground ; sometimes lozenges or square@ are 
woven on the material, of the same colour as the ground, when the em- 
broidery is made to match the figures of the dress. Book-muslin is worn 
with the same sort of ornament; the favourite colours are blue, lilac, 
pearl-grey, of the lightest shades; above all, white is worn, These dresses 
are generally made with three flounces; the petticoat is separate from 
the body, as it serves for ball-dresses in the country, as well as for walk- 
ing- dresses ; for the evening a body of a similar material is made plain 
with a point, and without basques ; low, with short sleeves, for the ball ; 
during the day, it is replaced by a canezou, either of black lace, or white 
muslin, with trimmings of sarcenet ribbon of the same colour as the stars 
or flowers embroidered on the petticoat. The morning caps worn with 
these dresses should be. trimmed with ribbons of a colour similar to that 
of the dress; they are embroidered in armour-stitch (point d’armures), 
or with lace insertions or in guipure stitch (point de guipure), or with 
the fancy embroidery, which completely imitates lace. The mantillas 
are also made of muslin, entirely covered with embroidery in satin-stitch, 
and trimmed with lace; they are short, in the form of a scarf bebind, and 
the two points in front are round. Silk mantillas are made of light-co- 
loured sarcenets ; white is preferred, as it may be worn with every shade ; 
they are stamped with open patterns, and the openings are embroidered 
in satin-stitch, which produces a charming effect ; and are completed with 
a single row of fringe, with a guipure footing. A few China crape shawls 
are still seen; but only those that are embroidered with brilliant colours, 
and very much embossed. White shawls, embroidered in white, are gone 
out of fashion. Some very light printed barége shawls have been also 
made, with India patterns for the borders, and are well suited for this 
season. 


Movsracues anv Lapis’ Bonnets.—Amongst the social follies of the 
day (?) the moustache movement is extending to all ranks and conditions 
of men, to which no inconsiderable number add beards, some actually 
covering three-fourths of their faces with hair. Mechanics are nearly all 
adopting the moustache, and it is spreading to cabmen, cads of omnibuses, 
carmen, and all the omnium gatherum of the lower class of society. | It 
seems that the clerks of the Bank of England caught the infection, 
whereon each young gentleman so affected received a circular from head- 
quarters, politely intimating that unless he appeared next morning with 
the objectionable appendage removed, he would be kind enough to send 
in his resignation. There was some grumbling, but, of course, every up- 
per-lip appeared next day as clean as a lady’s. The differences between 
the different styles of adorning the upper-lip is striking—some gentlemen 
curl up the ends, some curl them down, and some who are in the bappy 
possession of good whiskers unite them with the upper-lip. Others go to 
the extent of a beard, some are short and bristly, some are long, and cul- 
tivated with much care; but the most miserable things are the downy 
and hardly distinguishable emanations issuing from the upper-lips of = 
tlemen with excessively light hair! These belong to the class of the 
strivers after the impossible. Searcely less curious is it to see the condi- 
tion of the ladies’ bonnets not much bigger than tidy little caps, which 
the Parisian grisettes wear on the back of their heads. The neat iittle 
net or perchance lace border, just coming over the crown, were introduc- 
ed by the Empress of France. Ina week they were all over Paris; im & 
month all over France. Of course, they crossed the Channel ia about 
twenty-four hours after their first debut in the windows of the Boulevard 
modistes ; and at this moment there is only, say, one woman in oe 
through all London who have bonnets on their heads, that has not rusl - 
to the bonnetmaker’s, and imperatively demanded bonnets to be ae 
on the back of them. Vain is all the satire—vain are all a eg oe 
even are the labours of Punch—the mania eeems spreading day by ¢ y, 





and the bonnets getting smaller than ever, There may be, perbaps, some 
slight shadow of an excuse for young ladies 
or fair locks, but there is none for old maids, 


who possess beautiful black 
whose locks are beginning to 
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of grey ; and there is no excuse for respectable 
ty to forty-five setting a bad example to their 
and every woman in London —_— et 

and servants slip out on the sly with them, and the veries 
ty noone dameels will Tnsiet on exposing the beauty of their locks 
to mankind.—Jrverness Courier. 


ibit a palpable tin 
exhivied ladies from th 


daughters. But every lady 





A Sroru mw Iypta.—The following report from a correspondent, on 
hom we can rely, of an awful phenomenon, happily unknown in temper- 
whom : i i ~~" 10th of 
ate climates, will be read with astonishment :-—* At 3 p.m. of the 
‘April, while we were measuring the circumference of large hail-stones 
that fell lightly about us, a terrific storm passed to the south-west of the 
station, about seven miles off. ‘The accounts brought by natives next 
moraing were so strange that I did not believe them, but, after some gen- 
tlemen bad visited the spot and confirmed all, I, too, went to see the wreck 
left by the burricane. As some days had elapsed since the occurrence, I 
found it impossible to approach the chaos from the putrefaction of num- 
pers of dead bodies. An eyewitness told me that, while it was blowing 
retty stiff from the south-west, a jet black mass of cloud, towering high 
aloft, and almost touching the ground, was seen to approach ; another 
similar mass advancing rapidly from the opposite direction. They whirled 
roand each other, the heat became intense, and, enveloped in the greatest 
darkness, houses, bamboos, trees, men, women, and cattle were burled in 
the whirlwind, dashed in all directions against trees, impaled on bamboos, 
or buried in the ruins’ On the sides of the track of the storm huge hail- 
stones fell of the size of bricks, The track was about 800 yards broad ; its 
length is not known, nor the extent of tbe devastation ascertained ; 60 
dead bodies were counted by gentlemen who went there ; 15 persons with 
limbs torn and mangled, with broken arms and legs, are in hospital. Re- 
port says that 300 have been killed, besides no end of cattle. I think it 
very probable. As the natives build their houses, each family in little 
separate farms hid in clumps of bamboos with intermediate fields, the 
scene presented is that of numbers of undistinguishable masses of clumps 
of bamboos and trees torn up, crossing each other in every direction and 
blocked up with earth and materials that had formed houses, so entirely 
broken up that nothing could be recognized as having formed roof or sides. 
In fact, boxes, beds, and things made of planks were so broken into pieces 
of afoot or two, and thrown about, that it was not alwayseasy to imagine 
what they had belonged to. From under the masses of rubbish jackalls 
and vultures were pulling out the remains of human beings and cattle ; 
in small puddles dogs, goats, &c., were drowned and rotting. The fields 
were covered with the skeletons of human beings, while the short thick 
branches of trees that stood leafless and barkless supported numbers of 
vultures. Vultures covered the plain, too gorged to fly at our approach, 
and hundreds were soaring in circles high overhead in the clear sky, 
marking in the heavens the course of the storm. One poor famished dis- 
tracted being, with head bandaged and body scratched all over, bruised 
and cut, limped up to me ; he had lost all his relations—-father, mother, 
wife, and children—all had been destroyed, and he could not fiud where 
they had been carriedaway. It would require hundreds of men to remove 
the piles of uprooted bamboos, &c., that mark the homesteads of the mis- 
sing; under them will probably be found those that were killed, while 
some, probably, had a living grave, hoping alas! in vain--that rescue 
would come at last, or imagiuiug, possibly, that the whole world had been 
destroyed, A bungalow ot a zemindar, at Dumduma, on the river Ghogbut, 
was blown in smithers across the river--300 yards ; on the roof two men 
found a flying passage, and, strange to say, survived.’’—-Calcutta Eng- 
lishman, 
A Protest aGatyst THs’ Wasutncton Monument.—We have received a 
very polite request to call the attention of the public to the claims of the 
Monument to Washington now building at the Federal Capital, the Fourth 
of July being deemed a very proper day to solicit donations in aid of that 
patriotic structure. Indeed, we jearn that contribution boxes will stand 
during the day in the chief places of resort, so that whoever is willing may 
drop in bis mite with perfect convenience, In so doing, every person will 
not only comply with the request of the industrious agent of the Monu- 
ment Association for this City, but also with the request of the President 
of the United States, Mr. Pierce having been pleased to address the peo- 
ple on the subject. And whoever does not contribute will so far come 
short of what these eminent persons would fain have regarded as a pa- 
triotic obligation. me 
In giving place to this statement it seems to be a duty also to remind 
our readers of the reasons why, instead of contributing to the momument, 
they should give nothing at ail. Briefly, it is a monument not fit to be 
built, because its architectural design grossly violates every principle of 
artistic taste. It is to be a tall obelisk with a Grecian temple round its 
base, much like a pumpkin with a stake driven through it into the ground. 
A more ignorant and hideous design could not well be made ; and if the 
work is ever completed, it will be a deformity to the city afflicted by it, 
that will be the more offensive by its great prominence. To fix the im- 
mortal name of Washington to such a thing will only render it the more 
incongruous and disagreeable, and we sincerely advise every one not only 
to give nothing himself, but to use his influence to prevent others from 
giving. The city of Washington is sufficiently well furnished with mo- 
numental enormities by Congress, which paid for Clark Mills’s ridiculous 
Jackson, and is to pay for his equally or more ridiculous Wasbington, to 
render it-only proper that private citizens should do nothing to increase 
the eye-sores of that unlucky town. And we trust that nobody will be 
induced to give on the pathetic appeal that without such aid the work of 
building the monument must stop, and the country be thereby disgraced. 
Don’t be hambugged. The disgrace would be in finishing it } not in tak- 
ing it down and putting its stoues to some truly useful or ornamental 
purpose.--.V. Y. Tribune. ° 
Two Funerats; 4 Contrast.—Admiral Baudin and M. Vivien were 
both buried the same day. The former had taken the oath; the latter 
had refused it, The two funerals bore ample evidence to their dissimilar 
conduct upon the official jusjaxandum. The former was made an Admi- 
ral a fortaight before his death, and swore the necessary allegiance from 
his sick pillow. All this was evident iu the pomp and circumstance of 
the obsequies. There was a carriage bearing the imperial arms; there 
was a strong detachment of military, a group of marives summoned from 
& seaport On purpose, martial music, and an autograph letter of condo- 
lence trom the Emperor to the son of the deceased. M. Vivien bad been 
several times Minister, and under Cavaignac was Minister of Public 
Works. In his procession were to be seen the few courageous men that 
never fail to accompany the Republicans that die from time to time, to 
their last home ; Dutaure, the editors of the Sidele, Cavaignac, Bastide, 
&e., dc, His literary and scientific attainments somewhat redeemed the 
funeral from a purely political aspect, and there were a few authors and 
savans among the mourners: Thiers, Mignet, Cousin, and others. But 
it was as evident that in the hearse were the remains of a man who had 
never given in his adhesion, as it was that in the other were those of a 
man who had given ia his promptly, and twice over, too ; ouce as Rear- 
Admiral, and again at his promotion.—. ¥. Daily Tunes. 











A Coxsummarion DevouT.y To BE WisHED.—Mr. Samuel Nolan, late of 
the city of Dublin, Ireland, now resident in New York, with the assistance 
of his brother in-law, Dr. Antisel, has invented and patented at Wash- 
ington, a paper-making machine and pulp that meets all the difficulty. 
Dr. Antisel, whose chemical knowledge is so universally known and prized 
has invented a pulp, which in its raw state will not cost more than about 
one sixth of a cent per pound, and by the aid of the machine invented by 
Mr. Nolan, can be brought into market, made into paper, at a cost of 
about four cents per pound. Paper at present costs about 16 cents, so 
that the value of the invention can at once be seen, 

The material from which the pulp is manufactured will flourish and 
stow abuadantly in ground that is at present useless to the farmer, and 
here, too, the community will be the gainers, We bave seen and exam. 
ay *pecimens of the pulp, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it just 

e thing wanted. It is as white and clear as the most clearly bleached 
cotton, and is capable of the most delicate tint. The harshness and trans- 
apo of the straw paper is not to be found in it, while it is capable of 
line ighest finish, maintaining all the pliancy and toughness of the pure 
de Drags. Io connection with this subject we will say more in a few 
Nels ve by a few simple calculations endeavour to show that Messrs, 
nets Antisel are real benefactors to their race. We hope they will 
; P the rich reward such mastery of mind over matter deserves.—Long 

sland Vindicator. ES 

“A0ELLY Dericars.—About the 


close of last July a very loquacious 
0c corpulent German lady, Bye. 


with be é resident in St. Petersburg, having quarrelled 
o> lice y thyen (Rassian,) the latter gave intimation to the Prefecture 
of re . e _ the former had spoken of the Russian government in terms 
fore * YP bone disrespect. The lady received a summons to appear be- 
on the ¢ the ecture, to whom she repaired accordingly, vowing revenge 

i rl of servants. On her arrival at the office, the Prefecture most 
politely received her, and ushering her into a small box looking apart- 


meat, commenced reading over sundry ch i vbi 
Searcely finished when i reiliehen ise taeces a en te 


the treacherous floor, 


down sunk the corpulent Jady through a trap in 
above which néthing of her portly figure was to be 
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seen but her head, arms and crumpled habiliments--and, shocking to re- 
late, thirty blows from an unseen hand were administered, where, how- 
ever, they were unlikely to cause permanent injury except to the feelings 
of the sufferer. On the completion of the sentence the stout lady’s per- 
son reappeared again above ground almost as suddenly as it had disap- 
peared, and the Prefecture, in the most courteous and polite manner, 
bowed her out of the office.— Scottish Press. 





Aw Enouisn Giav’s Presence or Mixp.--Yesterday morning an acci- 
dent, providentially attended with no serious results, occurred to a young 
lady while riding ia Rotten-row. Her horse—when towards the Kensing- 
ton end of the row, and when near the bridge which divides the gardens 
from Hyde-park--from some cause or other, started off at full speed, and 
in spite of every effort to check it, completely mastered all the efforts of 
its rider. Spreading alarm among the pedestrians, the horse, a fine grey, 
ran at full speed across the bridge, turning down to the right; passing 
through the open space by the powder magazine, across the carriage drive, 
and nothing daunted by the obstacle presented to its course, in the form 
of the iron fence which surrounds tbe drive, rose at it at full speed: the 
beast cleared the fence, but (fortunately for its fair rider, who maintained 
her presence of mind wonderfully, and sat her horse like a heroine) slight- 


ly striking the top bar, the young lady was thrown on her head; but |. 


nevertheless, owing perbaps to the fact of the horse’s speed having been 
checked by its fore feet striking the fence, was able to walk at once, and 
to reply in a cheerful tone, to inquiries as to whether she was hurt, “ Not 
in the least.’ The horse did not seem to have sustained any injury.— 
Morning Post, June 22. 

ENLIstMENT--A New Dopcr.—A recruiting party attending some of 
our district fairs, is said to have adopted a ruse to catch recruita, which 
proved not unsuccessful. A man from the highlands of this country, 
whom they met in a market in the middle district of the county, they got 
persuaded to accept the bounty, and, after retaining him a few days, they 
brought him into a market on the borders of the highlands, where he was 
well known, in the dress of acorporal. Some of the companions of the 
party thus used as a decoy-duck, believing him really to have been ad- 
vanced to his corporalship, were induced to join the redcoats, one of them, 
a good hand at the gun, observing that this autumn, instead of killing 
grouse, he might perhaps have a chance of shooting Russians. We may 
add that it is stated the recruiting serjeant has been very successful in 
Morayshire, upwards of thirty likely lads having been enrolled within a 
recent period. [We should never have supposed that our “canny” 
cousins would have been caught by so old a cheat. Such a “ bait” would 
bave been more appropriate, one would suppose, in the “ Green” Isle.]-- 
Ep. Northern Daily Times, Liverpool. 








Carturep at Last.—In 1851, we published an account of the whale- 
ship Ann Alexander, Capt. Deblois, of this port, being attacked and 
stove by a sperm whale. The whale was coming at the rate of 15 miles 
an hour, and the ship going about 5, at the time of the collision. The 
whale came with full force against the ship’s bows and stove in several 
feet square, almost instantly sinking the vessel, and hardly giving those 
on board an opportunity toescape. The Honolulu Friend of May 8, states 
that about five months subsequent to the catastrophe, the same whale was 
taken by the Rebecca Sims, of this port. Two barpoons were discovered 
in him marked “ dan Alexander.’ The whale’s head was found serious- 
ly injured, and contained pieces of the ship’s timbers. He had lost his 
wilduess and ferocity, being very much diseased ; but upon being taken 
yielded seventy or eighty barrels of oil.—-Vew Bedford Standard. 

The above anecdote is going the usual rounds. Doesit not remind you 


of Melville’s “‘ Moby Dick,”’ in his fine tale of the South Sea Fisheries? 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 289. 


White Black, 
1. KtoR 3. { K to Kt 8. 
2. K to Kt 3. | K toR8 
3. Keto b 5. K to Kt 8. 
4. Bto B2ch | K toR8. ° 
5. K toR 
re 
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Coxcivsion or Lorp Manon’s History or EnGuanp.--The great lite- 
rary feature of the week bas been the publication of the seventh and last 
volume of Lord Mabon’s “ History of Evgland,” from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles—a tvork written with infinite care and skill, 
with great moderation, and a knowledge of the times and of the men who 
figured to advantage or disadvantage during the last century. In read- 
ing Lord Mabon’s history, one feels most pleasantly that bis Lordship is 
not a partisan--that he is neither Whig nor Tory, Churchman nor anti- 
Churebman—tbat he understands the events he describes as if he had 
lived at the time they occurred, while he reasons upon them with the 
calmness of a philosopher and the freedom and power of a great historian. 
We had no good history of the same period, so that this is a work which 
is really an addifion to our knowledge.-London Ill. News, July 1. 





Discovertes FoR THE BookmeN.—A choice literary treasure bas just 
turned up, and is now in Mr. Wilson Croker’s hands—an unpublished cha- 
racter, in verse, by Pope (that of the great Duke of Marlborough), in- 
tended for insertion in bis * Moral Essay on the Use of Riches.” Pope 
never wrote more vigorous lines. That such a character had been in 
existence is evident from two passages in Spence. Mr. Croker’s copy is 
written in Pope’s own band, on a supprested edition of the “ Essay.” The 
copy belonged to Warburton. ? 

Last week brought to light another literary treasure, though of a differ- 
ent kind—a copy of Shakspeare’s “ King Richard IL,” with the following 
title :— 

The Tragedie of King Richard the Second. As it hath been publikely acted 
by the Right Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruantes. By William 
Shake-speare. London, Printed by W. W. for Mathew Law, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the Foxe. 1608, 

The Duke of Devonsbire’s copy of this edition is now no longer unique. 
Mr. Halliwell was the fortunate purchaser—the price nineteen pounds, 
and not too much.--Jbid. 


Tue Rute Passton.— The other day,” says Diogenes, “we had a 
slight attack of cholera, broncbitis, brain-fever, or something of the kind, 
and had the weakness to send for a doctor, who, on his side, had the weak- 
ness to be a determined whist-player. ‘Let me look at your band,’ said 
the pbysician, as be entered botfrom thecard-table. ‘I suppose you want 
my wrist--wish to feel my pulse, in fact,’ was the reply. ‘ 1 beg your par- 
don,’ returned the doctor; ‘I was thinking of ; but no matter—let 
me feel your pulse.’ He took out his wateh, and began counting ; ‘ One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine,’ he commenced, with an air 
of great attention ; and then lapsing into a fit of absence, be continued, 
‘ ten, knave, queen. king, ace!’ ‘Shall I cut?’ he added, abstractedly. 
* As fast as possible,’ was our facetious reply.” 





= === 
GOVERNESS. 
A YOUNG LADY, Fu 'ly Competent to teach English, French, Music and Drawing, de- 


sires @ situation, either es Visiting or Resident Governens ; the latter preferred. Most res- 
pectable references given. Apply by letter to C. W.’’, 93g Douglas Street, Brooklyn. - 











TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTIOA, N. ¥. 
HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that bis Hotel at ploce, is open 
T the reception of company, and truste that from pm binds years, ore! ond 


the extensive arditions made to the estabilsh i ccom 
modations for his guests. = pl -oe a tee me MOORE. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ESPECTFULLY apprizes bis friends and t»e Public that he has - 
dress, whee in fuiure he will feel obliged by receiving their ~*~ woes Gees 
His present stock of WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret hamp: 
Hock, Sherry. Madeira, and Port, Old Cognac Brendy, Landon Doek, Tomo Meee and Helios 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the finest qualities importe ‘and will be sold at the lowest market 


prices, 
_Hee York, May 1, 184. tn. 








A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 


ENTLEMEN are intermed that the Subscriber bas opened the above-mentioned pre mises as ® 
depot where first-rate and genuine (gars, Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand. 

In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms. where re- 
gular files of the newspapers, both domestic and foreign, wili be kept for their perusal ; and where 
the Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the res] Havana 
Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and that every 
effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment wi rthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 
june3—6:. Next door te Wallaek’s Theatre. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
OWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts payanle at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Please address, post paid, 





BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO.. 

Agents of the Swallow- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 

83 South street, New York. 
ay REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt at‘en fon, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 

above. mar4—3m, 





DRAFTS-—-£1 AND UPWARDS. 
Rew ANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
ALES,.—BILLS OF THB BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 
- UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
| Ort ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & co., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Oe,” 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

THE LION’S SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Bernard. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

THE CAVALTERS OF ENGLAND, or, the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 188. 
Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo , cloth, seeond edition. $1 25. 

THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANOCP. By Henry W. Herbert. 
l vol., 12mo0., cloth. $1 25. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. From the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV. 
By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $l 25 

MARMADUKE WYVIL,; an Historical Romance of 1051. By Ii. W. Herbert. New and re- 








By 


vised edition. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. $1 25 
DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT; a Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 12mo., 
second edition. $1 25. 


ISA ; a Pilgrimage. Py Caroline Chesebro’, anthor of ‘‘ Dream-Land by Daylight,” &e., &e. 
1 vol., I2mo., cloth, second edition. $1 

THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT; a Theme for the Time. By Caroline Chesebro’, 1 vol., 12mo., 
cloth, second edition. $1. 

CLOVER NOOK ; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. 
cloth, fifth edition. $1. 

HAGAR ; a Story of To-day. By Alice Carey, author ot ‘ Clovernook,” “ Lyra,’’ &c. 1 vol, 
12mo., cloth. $1. 

LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 

PORTICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
cond edition. $1. 

THE POBTICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK,. Only complete edition, 1 vol., 
I2me., cloth, seound edition. 1. 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Wm. E. Aytoun, editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, &e. 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic scurces. By Thes. 
Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &c. I vol.,12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 


Ry Alice Carey. 1 vol., 12mo, 


1 vol., 12me., cloth. 5c. 
1 vol., 12mo., cloth, se - 


RUSSIA, BY THE MARQUIS DE GUSTINE. 


APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

RUSSIA. Translated from the French of the Marquis de Gustine, 500 pages. 
Price $1 25. Cioth. ; P 

The sale of this work in Enrope has been very large, except in Russia, where it is a prohibited 
book ; it tells the truth too faithfully to suit the views of the Russivn Government. It differs from 
any previous work, in its graphic sketches of social ife, its lively anecdotes, aud the Saat 
interesting adventures of the writer, who was a veteran traveller of rare inte Nige nee and shrewd- 
ness. 


D. BROADWAY, 


lvol. 12mo. 


Netices of the Press 
It ischarmirg in every respect—be'ng fall of in- 
formation and very instructive. It differs essentially from «li the recent books on Russia The 
writer is a good traveller, a careful observer, ard we shonid ray an honest chron cler cf his im- 
pressions. We are persuaded that a conscientious regard for tru'h has governed ihe intelligent 
writer, and therefore (be work merits entire confidence end libe: al patronage — Phila, Enq. 

‘* Phe Marquis de Gustine wentto Russia preporsessed with favourable iceas of the Goverpment 
and people, but returned with utterly opposite opinions. His work ar aly zes the Russian charac 
ter with great severity, but is replete with information on almost every subject that a student of 


** We have read this book with unusnal zest. 








Russian «ffxirs can desire to be enlightened upon.’’—Com. Ade. : 
‘*M. de Gustine ~ as a sharp observer and much real information may be gathered from his nar- 
ve.’’— Boston Post. 
etl Whoev er wishe —and who does not ?—to obtain an accurate knowledge of the internal condi- 
tion of Russia, the nature and extent of ber resources, and tbe } ectical mluenee of her instita- 
tions, wil! find in this volume better :naterials for his pur pose than in any ether now extant. It 
is a powerfully wristen book.”"—Bufalo Daily Republic. y 

* Among all the books on Russia that have yet fallen under our notice, not one is 80 attractive 
and instructive as this by the Marquis de Gustine Every night, the antbor tells us, he committed 
to paper the occurrences and noticeable events of the cay. He bes taken particular pains to pre- 
serve his conversations on divers inte esting topics with distin guished stateemen and others. All 
this gives a freshness and interest 10 the work which are quite fascinating. ‘There is, too, a ma- 
nifest honesty, fairness, and even seriousness of tone in the book which ccmmend it mort strong'y 
to eur contidence ; and in all respects it is one of the most agreeable and instinctive books about 
Russia that has yet appeared.’’— Boston Traveller. 

D, A. & Co. have recently Published— 

RUSSIA AS IT IS. By Count A. de Gurowski, ‘Ineat vol. 12mo, pp. 328. Well printed 
Price $1. Cloth. 

“ The author takes no superticial, emptricel view of his subject, but collecting a rich variety of 
heen “oa the lights ofa vretound philosophy to their explunation. His work fadeed neglects no 
essential detail—it is minnte aud accurate in its 8 atistics—it abounds in lively pictures of society, 
manners snd character. W hoever wishes to obtain an accurate notion ot the inter 
nal condition of Kussia, the nature and exter t of her retources, end the practical influence of her 
institutions, will bere fiud ample material for bis purpose.” —V. Y¥. Tribune. 


Ww 





HENCE’S FIELD BOOK FOR ENGINEERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE SECOND EDITION OF . 


FIELD BOOK FOR RATLROAD ENGINFERS. Containing Formule for laying cut Curves 
Determining Frog Angles, Levelling. Calenlating Farth Work, dc., terether witb Tables of Ra- 
aii, Or dinates, Deflections, Long Caords, Magnetic Variations, Legerithms, Legaritl ms ard Na- 
tural Lines, Tangeris. &c., By Jobn B. Heuck, A.M., Civil Engineer. One volume, pocket 
bo k form. Price $1 75. 

The first edition of 1,000 copies of this work was sold off in four weeks, a sale almost unprece 
dented in works of this class. The publishers have received letters from the following eminent 
Professors and p actical Engineers, who commend it as the best practical el mentary work op the 
sutject of American Railroad Engineers. 

Prof. D. H Mahan, West Point. 

Prof H. E. Eustis, Lawrence £cientifie Scheo!. 
Prof. J T. Benedict, New York Free Academy. 
K. &. Chesbrovngh, City Engineer, Boston. 

G. W. Whistler, New Haven Railroad. 


Criticism of the Press. 
‘This treatise presents one of those rare instances in which a thoroughly scientific theory isap 


Prof. M, M. Gillespie, Union Colege. 

Prof. B F. Greene, Ke sseleer Polytechnic Sch. 
WwW. J. McAlpine, State Engineer. 

SM. Felton, Philadelphia. 

W. E. Worthen, New Haven Railroad. 





plied, in ane minently prec ical and con mon sense way ; the tables alone, if publisbed in a sepa 
rate form, would be a valuable treatise to civil engineers in every department, and for architects, 
mechanics, and also to all persons engaged in practical calculations. The v bole treatise reminds 
us of “* Bowditeh’s Navigator,” and te: ms to us destined to hele the same rank with raihcad en 


pineers that the “* Navigator ” bolds with thipmesters. It must becc me the indispensable Vode 
Mecum of every assistant eng’peer. It wil) be of great eervice io the mteleetual charscier of the 
profession, #8 well as & ereat means of diminisbirg their labours.”’— Reil) cad Journal. 

“This book will be warmly welcomed by assisiant railway engineers. It contains thorough 
treatives on curves, levelling earthwork, &¢. The tables have evicently been prepared with great 
care, The book, im fact, comiains almost everything that can be required, und in what form it 
should be given ’’—American Railway Times. ; 

** an invaluable book to a civil engineer, particularly if engaged in laying out railroads,”’— Bos- 
ton Transcript ; 

* Much of the work is the result of original investigation, and has the sealand commendation of 
a working man.’’—Rochester Advertiser. 





R LIV RTATES MAIL STEAMSHIP | a. 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Csp'- 
Wee cck. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 

op Saturday, July 22nd, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne hereh canes until paid for. aie — on ent conteet,.1000 
freight or passa; ’ emmodstions for e’egance rt, a] 
For freig passage, having unequalled ormees K COLLINS & CO., 66 Wail Street. 


Passengers are reqnested to be on board at 1)44 A M. 

The steamship ARCTIC will sneceed the BALTIC, and sail August Sth, 1854. 

Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any BO° 

wars d provisions, the 
otice —In consequence of the great advance in the price of eoal, wages ane’ P wy 

B .. of passage in the steamers of this line eaiting hence after the first of July, will be $i<0 wm the 
t cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 


ds contraband 
of 
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VERY SEHASONABLE--A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


} I; or, Rambles in Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 
penavne as _ relating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannot but prove 
reat interest asses of readers. In it are given lively an accurate descriptions 0 
vs d interest to 85 CSOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., all told 
iu the unrivalled style of the author of the ‘* Communipau Letters’’ in the Boston Post and Phila- 
delphia Saturday Courter. anieteheeaeeeenettaaod pis = 
he above work will be ready on the 15th July. to be pu ., 12me. " 
it will be sent by mail t-paid to any part of the country. 
ene dollar, on receipt of which one ed S y , Post pa: ae pas the comer 
#,* The usual discount to the Trade. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JULY. 
NOW READY. 


mencing the 4th volume, with fine portrait on steel of the author of ‘‘ The Potiphar Papers’’ 
C o"The Foon on the Yowish Cemetery at Newport, is tamped with the genius of Longfellow. — 
The ‘‘ Hymn to Air” is a magnificent composition and if it is by Bayard Taylor, as we have heard, 
it is one of the best things he has done. The series of articles on plants, the t wo last of which are 
rather oddly entitled ‘* A Biography,”’ are said to be written by Schele de Vere, a Hungarian no 
bleman, now Professor in the University cf Virginia. They show @ masterly knowledge of the 
subject, as well as of the Kuglish language, and are the most beautifully written sketches of the 
kind we have ever read. Melville's new story, ‘* Israel Potter,”’ appears to be « veritable narra- 
tive of the ad rentures of a Yankee soldier, wee was taken prisoner at Bunker's Hill, carried to 
Eagland, aud remained abroad fifty years. The story is told in an easy, familiar style which to 
many will be more attractive than the luxurious and characteristic manner whieh belongs to the 
author of *‘ Typee.”’ The first article, ‘‘ Is Man One or Many,”’ gives a lucid and comprehensive 
view of the arguments and researches, which bave recently startled the world in regard to the pri- 
mitive origic of mankind. Altogether this is a great variety of sound and entertaining reading for 
hot weather, and evidently the product of some of the cleverest pens in the country. —New York 


— G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 


G. P: PUTNAM & COS FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 8 


. OR’ NEW WORK—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; or, Life 
as pew tn FLO the White Nile. 1 vol. with illustration 

Il. MISS COUPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Illustrations by Dopler. 1 vol., square ee Pa ie « stiieitiniaal 

y ECHANISM OF THE GREA XF ITION AT NE . 

suereateD. an = Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisions of ar- 
ticles there. Edited by C. K. Goodrich. ‘ 

IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 
tion. 8vo. 

¥. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 4to. 
(Next week.) 

VI. THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE. 1 vol., uniform with Addison. 

VII. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
With Illustrations. 12meo. 

VIII. DOLLARS AND CENTS. New edition (5th). 1 vol.,12mo. (Next week.) 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 


ORYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. By F. W. Shelton, 
author of ‘‘ Salander the D; ” ‘* Up the River,”’ and “ Rector of Bardolph.”’ 1 vol 12mo. 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 

os arely imaginative and very charmingly written is ‘ Crystalline.’ It will enh 
the oi a high reputation of its author. e have followed the little heroine through all her re 
verses with unabated interest. * * * The style is singularly graceful and wi 
niog,’”’ &c.—Ki 


nicherbocker ‘ 
‘“Beldom have we read eayleing more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of M 
Shelton’s genial pen.’’—The Albion. 4 
* The story of Crystalline is the exhi’ ition of suffering gentleness borne down in the wor 
with meek and patient endurance, to be oaaey raised from its humility and covered with rewar ' 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
obeisance.’""—N. ¥. Churchman. . 
** Tn it the author has given a loose rein to his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story fall 
beauty.’’—Boston Travelier. 
** Tt is a charming romance—beautifally and simply written.’”’—The Palladium. 
** He has illustrated the value of little things in this charming volume, which one will not will- 
ingl let & until it is finished. —N. ¥. Observer. 
. Mer, elton’s characterist!, v «+i: essoffancy and freshness of style mark this book,’’- 
Chronicle. 
For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
Just published by 




















CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents auy derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, eor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
arn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIZIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copablia has become very 


Tarrant’s Uffervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, beart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Wallue & Co. 
ae Brenbeen, end by Clemente & Binedgocd, Fiching L. 1. , ’ 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 








as ‘ety to the Office. 
Policies will be ae the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment rande—witho 


ut any responsibility or Sy epee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of ons half the annual premium paid eon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
walus. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are Ot eal deeghous the Colonies. v7 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. @iliottaon, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, | John Moss, 
zs. Sees, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
Joseph paoa, A. ©. Barcla | T. Colley Grattan, 


Chartes Bennett, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rer 
Moatroal .... +. ++ee0e +s : { J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kin x 
Halifax N.S. ....+. +++ . 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. ie 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
ms. dels 1 Bisas 00 doe f ay. Som, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Nowfouidiand,.§ Hi Wi, Hovles, Hotaue. Ooty» Hon. J. Need, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office— Mont REAL. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENOY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bang ror tae Wipow AnD THe OrPmaN.”’ 
tis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
{n United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER 8 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive = iA Wee 
Lives oS Oe Goon Agency, No. 71 Wail street, New York, and at different Agencies 
Persons going to CALIFORNTA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for t cti current business 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock. P.M ek 
NT aE me Coren of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 





. Habich' 
John J. Palmer, F.C, Tacker, 
John G, Holbrooke, A. G. Stou 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul §) Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Busin 

ess, to take up that of LIFE 
A Le CE in i sogows branches, and invite the attention of the public , their propo- 
sals otesting pore ol dag and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
justed = egret cope ~~ py Lad Lay ey < -] ae ewer than those of ather Com- 
H and, er with the personal msibility of 
Came mage Fp offer {oon of security unparalleled in this country, Pamphlets contain. 

— jes = ani hyn in! yoy vy relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 
willing | wo the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


on an 
The aut Capital of the Company is Two Millions of P 
, I ounds, or Ten Mil- 
Lions 0 Dolls ra RS = up — and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
increasing, is in 


ti 
and constantly vested in this country, ‘All pg will be aoe — 
DIREOTORS IN NEW yoRE P 
Brows, Esq., Chai r 


JAMES 
Francis Correnet, Esq.. Deputy Chairman, 





JoserH GaiLiand, Jr. o. W.F 

Livuneston, . | Avex. Hamitton, Jr,’ coun >» : 
—— ™ Wituam 8, Werwons. ee | sont ” n, Esa. 
2 se — 
. ALraep Pau, Resident Secretary i Sonne, 2.9. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Stramd, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

T= leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 

class of risk—Annual Division ef profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, 

— rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 

ony. or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to ail classes of Insurers whose Policies 
dave in force for three years. 

Lo Lge Fa from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 

° pian of mnpany toa return of half the proiits. 

Agencies are ‘established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. Barctay, Esq., Chairman. 
Frepericx Morais, Ese. 
Cuas. Taos, Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Ese. 

Francis F. Woopsovss, Esq. 
Wiuuas H. Paesros, Ese., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

| 


Epuunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT Tasor, Esa. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Ogartes Bennett, Esq. 
Hoes Crort, Esa. 
Joan Moss, Esq. 


Haney Eves, Ese. Tuomas Wituiams, Esq 
BANKERS. 
Mesers. Gury, Muss & Co. 
Messas. Canpare, Iuirre & Russe, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon, 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


eiin'8.6..-.........5 * 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
. Wri . J. H. o o Ve 
SR Riker! “eee ee ers 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
> { Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchingon, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. . 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
IOS D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 

Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 

{iHalt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra cha sd eremting, the Atlantic. 
The securit a large capital. 
California, Australia. Ae » special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


' 
&. John’s, Newfoundland,.. 


Oharlotietown, P. E. Island. . 








NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


Whi > enry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Oallatiny Hag | | = Judge Campbell, | 
Samuel Wetmore, > John Oryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The t—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 


J. Phillips Phenix, , 
John H. Hicks, = 





notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some see independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to Serna te general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
Issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of com ratively recent tavenation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been hor upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom — depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 

tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infi and ple, but all are not 
met with at Se Bere moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is h that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,”’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA"? a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the in it of lating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend xr one Life Office — another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be @ matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (2ow drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesws and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 Ped cent interest. 

For further infi tion, Prosp Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 
ants * GLASGOW,?’?’ 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craig, Commander, 
“NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 

















Saturday, August 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday........... o eo eee duly Lith, 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .............006- $90 00 
Do. GR, Ge OD ccc cccccccecesccs eoccese 1800 
Second d cccccccccccs OO OD 


in 20 cd ads Seehenenes 000 ¢ 
[Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


; : : 33 Broadway, N. Y. 

pe York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
ntending p gers are req d to pay no attention to reports of the Ships bel: 5 . 
communicate at once with the Agent. - me fall, bas te 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thronghom the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subseri 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and ? mee London on the woieuentionsl 7 covey: oe bow dn 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 














Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
HENDRIK HUDSON,..... H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16| August 6... December 4 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | June 30... October 28} August 18... December 16 
AMERICAN EAGLE,...... R. H. Moore} July 12... Novem. 9} August 30... December 22 
DEVONSHIRE........ «+++.J. M. Lord| July 24... Novem. 21] May 14... Septemb’r 11 
VICTORIA....... ..-Edmund Champion] Aug 5... Decem. 3} May 26... Septemb’r 23 
PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 17... Decem. 15 | —-———.. . . October 5 
MARGARET EVANS......8. C. Warner | Aug 29... Decem. 27} June 19... October 17 
SOUTHAMPTON... ..........J. Pratt| May 13... Septem 10] July 1... October 99 
NORTHUMBERLAND....8. L. Spencer | May 25... Septem 22| July 13... November 10 
AMAZON, (New)....... ...H. R. Hovey | - ... October 4 -.. November 22 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigatorn 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 


The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou 
liquors. Neither the ron nor owners of these kets will be r nsible for Magen o my 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of ing are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHER 


70 South street, ‘WN. ¥ 
& CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The followi f i) 
Sore ea fe a ing ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th: 







New York. Havre, 
8T. DENIS, ; BE EEEUG + +> 020.090 100 00 ve eovses } ath Fobenary 
“y . OPPS Serer fo 
PeRansbes, master. Ist September .......0..e0eeeeeeee++€ 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ; = SEIT 06 s5o0 oo vases eee _ 7m. 
raga ster. st June..... $000 00000.00 ce ercccoes e uly. 
B oe lst October. .... pews tee shee céeenns 16th Hotate: 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) } Ist Mareh , . -+( 1éth April. 
: Ist July .... --3 lth a ‘ 
Can, Sane Ist November . . _— 16th Danmehes 
WILLIAM TELL, FF ear eter cecessecees 16th May. 
Willard, master. Ist August. .......- © ce cee ceescece 16th September 
° Ist December.. .....+.++000. -C 16th January, 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experien: = 
of is $100, without wines or liquors, ‘i a 
sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actnally 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOU 


The ATLANTIC ..., 
The PACIFIC ,..., 
The ARCTIC....., 


The Ships comprising this line are 





The ADRIATIG | |... 


commodations for 





lied for el and comfort. 


An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 























Saturday,........ January ......7, 1854. Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ January ...... he, Wednesday,,....... 
Saturday,........February,.....4, * Wednesday, 
Saturday,........ February ..... m * 
Saturday,........Mareh........ 4 * Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........Mareb ....... Rad Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ Me décvidvese _, * Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,....+... April . _ * Wedmesday,........ 
Saturday,........ MIE ys cman ot _ « Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........3 Fe Tha Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ Me bseetecva Whe, Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ Gd ces 0 vba ee. Wednesday,...... 
Saturday,........ Se ‘oy ebeh > Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,, ..... Guar Geaseccea'’ Ee Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,, ......duly......... Hh. Wednesday,...... ° 
Saturday,........ August ....... 5 Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ August....... 19, * mesday,...... . 
Saturday,........ September ..... » © Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ September ..,.16, “* Wednesday,, ...... 
durday,..cccces September ....30, “* Wednesday,........ 
aturday,....+... October ....... “4, “* Wednesday,........ 
furday,........ October ......28, “ Wednesday,....... 
turday,....+..+ November.....11, “ Wednesday,........ 
Saturday,........ November, ....25, ** Wednesday,....... 
ie shedass DOP. sitcom © Wednesday,........ 
Y,.+++++.- December, » * Wednesday,....... 


For freight or passage apply to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
KE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. 


cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the 


in. 





STEAM SHIPS. 


increased as follows :— 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ... .....++..... 81] Second Cabin Passage. . 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.................$110| Second Cabin Passage. . 


K@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
ins 

v 

Rreuis. | Europa, 





° pt. le » ee 
. Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,....... 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and 
expressed. 


steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. 








The owners of these ra will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, spec 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 


Cages 
PEER y.« 000002 ve vee cee one MME DKINS. | America,............. a 
‘ersia, . . teeter reeteececes Capt, SHANNON 


bow. 
From 

eee DOME. ccccccdcvccce Wednesday....... eas 
Europa .»-New York, bo dee ac ce caceede 
America,....... wana Mi Wae'enece th060 8 Wednesday... ....... 
CO SRS Sera PP BBs o0 cbhewess Wedoesday.......... 
NPE PAT — I SEMERL Cpa Wednesday... ..... 
Sere New York.......... Wednesday... ..... 
RS 640:0 sd¢-ak0'o ee BENIN cin ‘cele 00 cle eve Wednesday... ..... ee 
SPE < con vecccces 00st BOP Re.0¢ :0re 0g.ciec te EE 6.04000 00 040 


a 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHEAMBRS. 


soeeeeses Onpt. Wee, 
“pik veteees ee ONDE Nv. 
The BALTIC. ty teses Capt. Luce. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government vice, every 
taken in their construction, as also in their cuoies, te censure strength and epeed: at ise 
me 


p are 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120 ; second 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $800. From Liverpool to New York, 230 and ‘en ¥10. Rach 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victotres, Paris. 


le, , 
value thereo “y pn = 





In consequence of the increased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 


Captains. 
teeeees. Capt, Lang 


totes te eee eens oe» Ont. Stone, 


eos .. . Capt. Lurres. 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por, 


- «+. duly 5th 1964. 
+... duly 12th * 
+... duly 19h “ 
-+eeSuly 26th “ 


oesers August 2d “ 
+ eeee-August Oth “ 


-... Angast 16th “ 
«++ August 2rd “ 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
the value thereof theres 


Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 


CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


These stop at South 





both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Saming—l3h4. 


Washington... ... Wed ay, April 26, Washington... ...W 





don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin. 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 
All Letters and pen awe must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. * 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


WASHINGTON,........-Oapt. J. D. Lines. , STERMANN,..........+... Capt. E. Higgins 


From New York. From Bremen 
Washington, ... .cccesscos + mmtmrdmy, Jan. 28... 20005. b. 
Hermann ...........--++-.-Saturday, Feb. 26.........Mareh 2% 
Washington . 0... cece sencee urday, March 25....... ..-April 21 
Hermann. ........++. Feconens Saturday, April 22..........May 19 
Washington, . GS Cecseee sve Saturday, May Do eesesee Sune 16 
FIGSMOAR, oo 0 00 506 be 8 ccn sees Saturday, June 17..........duly 4 
Washington ..........00000- . Saturday, July 15,..... -Aug. I 
Hermann........ o-.. Saturday, Aug. 12,.........Sept. 8 
WEED, » cnisbolon see 4-006 Saturday, Sept. 9,.... cece Oe 6 
Hermann,......... pape Np Saturday, Oct. 7 e+ee-Nov, 3 
Washington ......... 2 eeeceee Saturday, Nov. 4,,,......-Dec. 1 
po PTT, Saturday, Dec. 2,.........Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29) Hermann.,.,..,.. Wednesday, Sept. 3 


ednesday, Oct. 11 


Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24/| Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. $8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann , «ee. Wednesday, Jan. 3 


Stopping at Southampton both going and return ing. they offer to passengers proceeding to Low 
a 


of time and money. 


, main saloon, $12) firs 


For freight or passage apply to 
“ C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKRY & ©O., Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





and Southampton, for the year 1853.’ on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 

Franklin... . 
Union. ... 
Franklin. oe 
WOR, 65.050 ccc csscce 
Franklin............ 







Union, ......... 


i PPE TPEae 
OE 9. 0'p-0.0 vances 


passengers are of the most approved kind. 





iy Y 


don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 


ii ty 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-of¥ce. 
For freight or passage apply to 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, South: 


HA 
Franklin....... 
Franklin....... ...d 





Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ret claes, wee ens oe S10 

7 ba aa . 4 «second class,... ..-++ 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,...... ... £800 
- wd ai ‘ “ “* "second alass.. . 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRANKLIN, J. A. + ae gy 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


.. 1d 


= 
won 


Birks, 


Theso steamers, buils expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are bealy 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accomm ons 


ing at Southampt th going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding loa. 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 


ampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 





RmoUcr0y IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt, Leitch, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP 0O- 


L.—The Ld- 
LIVERPOOL.—The Be 


verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new ps as 
Y y 125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2, mn Bint ee Ve 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Wednesday, June 28, 184. 





City of Manchester, .. . Saturday, July 22, 1854. | City of Manchest 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


lncluding Steward’s fees. THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


at corresponding rates. s 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 


and despatch. 


For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMIT 


Chesapeake, going or returning. 


rr * 4 » July 26, 
City of Philadelphia.. Saturday, Aug. 19, City of Philadelphia Wednesday, a 
City of Manchester. . . Saturday, Sept. 50, “ | City of Manchester. . Wednesday, Sept 6 


M DELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Seloon after Geteeene . ne a gat hae . «+ « -$90 | Saloon after Staterooms... ... sone ot ones 
«. midship .. naka Coch cdancss SEL + ee ee serene eeeeys " 
forwar o oe't dh esas eds 65| .. forw ee obs eoee coor 


Ss 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 fror Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bri 


nging out their friends 


i m2 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


H, Agen 


t, 
3 f hia. 
17 Walnni Street, Philadelp . 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpo 
.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virgiais, 


fc 
one of the above 0 
or other ports en the 


dl 














inc : BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 





(E161 Pearl trees, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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